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LITERATURE. 


THE PROUDEST LADY. 


BY T. WESTWOOD. 


The Queen is proud on her throne, 
And proud are her Maids so fine ; 
Bat the proudest lady that ever was known 
Is a little lady of mine. 
And oh! she flouts me, she flouts me, 
And spurns and scorns and scouts me ; 
Though I drop on my knee and sue for grace, 
And beg and beseech, with the saddest face, 
Still ever the same she doubts me. 





She is seven, by the kalendar— 
A lily’s almost as tall, 
But oh! this little lady’s by far 
The proudest lady of all. 
{t’s her sport and pleasure to flout me, 
To spurn and scorn and scout me: 
Bat ah! I’ve a notion it’s naught but play,— 
And that say what she will and feign what she may, 
She can’t well do without me! 


When she rides on her nag away, 
By park and road and river 
In a little hat, so jaunty and gay, 
Ob ! then she’s prouder than ever! 
And oh! what faces, what faces! 
What petulant, pert grimaces ! 
Why the very pony prances and winks, 
And tosses his head and plainly thinks 
He may ape her airs and graces. 


But at times, like a pleasant tune, 
A sweeter mood o’ertakes her ; 
Oh! then she’s sunny as skies of June, 
And all her pride forsakes her. 
Oh! she dances round me so fairly! 
Oh! her laugh rings out so rarely ! 
Ob! she coaxes and nestles and purrs and pries 
In my puzzled face with her two great eyes, 
And says, “I love you dearly |” 


Oh! the Queen is proud on her throne, 
And proud are her Maids so fine ; 
But the proudest lady that ever was known 
Is this little lady of mine. 
Good lack ! she flouts me, she flouts me, 
And spurns, and scorns and scouts me ; 
But ah! I’ve a notion it’s naught but play,— 
And that say what she will and feign what she may, 
She can’t well do without me! 





DEMETRIUS THE DIVER. 


There are no bygones that have greater need to be bygones than 
those of wickedness, violence, and cruelty. The blood and dust that 
besmear some pages of history might glue the leaves together for ever. 
Yet from time to time necessities will occur that leave us no choice but 
to open the old grave; to turn to the old dark register ; to unlock the 
old dark, grim skeleton closet; to turn the retrospective glass to- 
wards the bad bold days that are gone. 

We are at present the allies—and worthily so—of the Turks. A brave 

le, patient, high-minded, slow to anger, terrible, yet magnanimous 

fn their wrath. Yet, while we acknowledge and respect all the good 
qualities possessed by this valiant nation, it is impossible to forget that 
the Turk has not always been the complacent Pacha in European 
frock-coat and a sealing-wax cap with a blue tassel, who writes a sen- 
sible, straightforward state papers, reviews European troops, does not 
object to a quiet glass of champagne, and regales English newspaper cor- 
respondents with coffee and pipes. Nor is he always the sententious, 
phlegmatic, taciturn, apathetic Osmanli, who, shawled and turbaned, sits 
cross-legged upon the divan of meditation, smoking the pipe of re- 
flectiveness ; who counts his beads and says his prayers five times a day, 
and enjoys his kef; and who, as to wars and rumours of wars, fire, 
famine, pestilence, and slaughter, says but: ‘“ Allah akbar’’—God is 

at. : 

er There are men in London whom we may meet and converse with in our 
daily walks, who can remember the horrible massacre of Scio, in the 
year of salvation eighteen hundred and twenty-two. We had just begun, 
through the edifying cobweb-spinning of diplomacy, the passionate poetry 
of Lord Byron and the crude, (because badly-informed) intelligence of 
the English press, to understand that there was something between the 
Greeks and the Turks in the Morea, the Peloponnesus, and the Archipela- 
go, and that the former were not, on the whole, quite rightly used. We 
were just going to see about forming an opinion on these and other 
matters when the news of the massacre of Scio burst upon us like a 
thunder-clap. Gloomily and succinctly the frightful news was told us 
how the terrible Kara Ali—or the Black—Pacha had appeared with a 
fleet and an army in the harbour of Scio, then one of the fairest, 
| emmy se most prosperous, most densely-populated islands in the 
reco-Turkish Archipelago, and that all—peaceful rayabs, gold and 
purple harvest, university, commerce, wealth—-had in three days disap- 
— The story of the massacre of Scio has never been fully told in 
ngland ; and only in so far as it affects my story am I called upon 
to advert to it here. Besides, no tongue could tell, no pen could de- 
scribe, in Household language, a tithe of the atrocities perpetrated in 
the defenceless island by order of the Black Pacha. Suffice it to say 
that for three days Scio was drowned in blood; that the dwellings of 
> European consuls were Do asylumn ; that the swords of the infu- 
vane pa gy murdered alike the white-headed patriarch, the priest 
th r - amily; gat a mother, the bride of yesterday, the bride of 
at to-morrow which was never to come to her, the tender suckling 
and the child that was unborn. Upwards of eighteen thousand persous 
ay we Pr rp thet cold blood ; and the blackened ruins of Scio became 
ay on for bats and dragons, howling dogs, and wheeling birds of 

Some few miserable souls esca: : 

There is a Greek ecclesiastic 94 ge Lod —. be his 
mother in a cave during the massacre, and brou ht nhurt When 
the fury of the invaders began, through laseitude, t otel, they selected 
such boys and young girls as they could find alive, and sent them to be 








audible, Demetrius the Diver, who had hitherto been concealed among 
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sold in the slave market at Constantinople. Then, when they had left | 
the wretched island to itself, half-famished wretches began to crawl ont 
of holes and thickets and ditches, where they had hidden themselves. 
They saw the charred and smouldering remnants of what had been Scio ; 
but they abode not by them. In an agony of fear lest the murderers 
should return, they made the best of their way. across the seas to other is- 
lands—to inaccessible haunts on the main-land. Those who had the 
means took refuge on the French and Italian shores of the Mediterranean. 

There is a sultry city which, if you were minded to go to it over land, 

ou could have reached in those days by dilligence, as you can reach it 
n these, by a commodious railway from Paris; but, to attain which by 
sea you must cross the stormy Bay of Biscay and pass the rocky Straits 
of Gibraltar, and coast along the tideless sea in sight of the shores of 
Africa. To this great mart of southern commerce, with its deep blue sky, 
its slack-haked hoases, its orange trees, black-eyed, brown-skinned chil- 
dren, and crowded pert. where floats the strangest medley of ships, 
and on the quays of which walk the most astonishing variety of cos- 
tumes that ever you saw—to the city of Marseilles in France, came 
many of these refugee Greeks, some from Scio, some from the Morea, some 
from Candia, many from the Fanal or Fanar of Constantinople—which 
had also had its massacre--some from the interior of Anatolia and 
Roumelia. There were Greek gentlemen and their families who could 
never congratulate themselves sufficiently on having saved their heads 
and their piastres; there were merchants quite stripped and bankrupt, 
who nevertheless, in the true Grecian manner began afresh, trading and 
making money with admirable assiduity and perseverance. And above 
all there were poor rayahs, who had been caikjees, coffee-house waiters, 
porte-faix, at home—who had lost their little all, and had nothing but their 
manual labour to depend upon, and who were glad to carry bur- 
dens, and run messages, and help to load and unload the ships upon the 
port of Marseilles. 

Among these, was one Demetri Omeros. None knew much about 
him, save that he was a Sciote, and had escaped after the massacre ; 
that he was quite alone, and very poor. He was fortunate enough 
to possess a somewhat rare accomplishment, which made his earnings, 
although precarious, considerably more remunerative than those of his 
fellow-countrymen occupying the station to which he appeared to be- 
long. Demetri Omeros was a most expert swimmer and diver. Had 
Demetri Omeros lived in our days he would have been a professor to a 
certainty ; the walls would have been covered with posting bills and 
woodcuts pourtraying his achievements; and he would have had a 
convenient exhibition-room, and a sliding-scale of prices for his Enter- 
tainment. In eighteen twenty-three he contented himself with the ex- 
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the crowd, plunged into the water, and swam right across the track that 
the frigate would probably take on its release from the slip. A cry of 
horror burst from the crowd as he swam directly towards the ship’s stem ; 
(stern?) for the vessel had begun to move, and every one expected the 
rash diver to be crushed or drowned. Bat, when he was within a few 
feet of the frigate, Demetrius the Diver threw up his arms, held them aloft 
for & moment in a menacing manner, then quietly subsided on to his 
back, and floated away with tide. The Sultani Bahri slid down her 
ways to a considerable extent, she was even lly in the water, but 
-— ked by. re ——— like a = An life, for her stern to set- 
e down, and, e truth must be told, the new frigate of his Im 

Highness, the Sultan—stuck in the mud. 7 

hey tried to screw her off, to weigh her off, to float her off, but in vain. 


pull her to pieces where she sticks, and this seemed to be the most 
bable fate in store for the Sudtani Bahri. The Effendi was in a fury. 
shipbuilder was desolated ; but the Frenchman only ascribed the misad- 
venture to the clumsiness of his shipwright, whereas the Moslem, super- 
stitious like the majority of his co-religionists, vowed that the failure was 
solely owing to the evil ‘eye of the Giaour diver, Demetrius Omeros. 
Had the Effendi been in his own land, a very short and summary process 
+} would have preserved all future ship-launches from the troublesome 
sence of Demetri Omeros, and his evil eye; but at Marseilles, in the de- 
partment of the Bouches du Rhone, the decapitation, bowstringing, or 
drowning, of even a rayah, was not to be thought of. So, the Effendi 
was obliged to be satisfied with giving the strictest orders for Demetri’s 
exclusion from the shipbuilder’s yard in future ; and after a delay of 
some months, the second frigate (the first was rotting in the mud) was 
ready for launching. 

Anxiety was depicted on the Effendi’s face as he broke a bottle of sher- 
bet over the bows of the frigate, and named her the Achmedié. Immedi- 
ately afterwards « cry burst from the crowd of “‘ Demetri! Demetri the 
Diver!” and, rushing along the platform which ran round the ves- 
sel, the Effendi could desery the accursed diver holding up his arms as 
before, and doubtless blighting the onward progress of the Achmedié 
with his evil eye. 

Evil or not, a precisely similar disaster overtook the second frigate, 
and the launch was a lamentable failure. The shipbuilder was in d 5 
The Effendi went home to his hotel, cursing, and was about administer- 
ing the bastinado to his whole household as a relief to his feelings, when 
his interpreter, a shrewd Greek, one Yanni, ventured to pour the balm of 
advice into the-ear of indignation. 

* Effendi,” he said, “ this rayah that dives is doubtless a cunning man, 





hibition of his talents in the open ports of Marseilles, and was satisfied 
with the stray francs, half-francs, copper sous, and liards, flung to him 
when he emerged from the water, all soaked and dripping like a New- 
foundland dog. He thus managed to lead a sufficiently easy, lounging, 
idle life ; splashing, swimming, and diving sometimes for sheer amuse- 
ment ; at others, basking in the genial sun with such profound indolence 
that had you not known him to be a Sciote you would have taken him 
for a genuine lazzarone of the Quai Santa Lucia. Demetri was some 
thirty years old, tall, magnificently proportioned, with a bronzed coun- 
tenance, wavy black hair and sparkling black eyes. His attire was ex- 
ceedingly simple, being ordinarily limited to a shirt, red and white 
striped trowsers, secured round the waist by a silken sash, and a small 
Greek tarbouch on his head, ornamented with a tarnished gold tassel. 
Shoes and stockings he despised as effeminate luxuries. He was per- 
fectly contented with his modest fare of grapes, melons, brown bread, 
garlic, and sour wine. House rent cost him nothing, as one of the Greek 
merchants settled at Marseilles allowed him to sleep in his warehouse, 
like a species of watch-dog. When the weather was fine, he swam and 
dived and dried himself in the sun: when it yas foul, he coiled himself 
into a ball and went to sleep. 

In the year eighteen hundred and twenty-four it occurred to the 
Turkish government considerably to strengthen their navy. There was 
an arsenal and a dockyard at Constantinople then, as there is now ; but 
the Ottomans did not know much about ship-building, and in the absence 
of any material guarantee for the safety of their heads, European artisans 
were rather chary of enlisting in the service of the Padishah. So, as the 
shipwrights wouldn’t go to Sultan Mahmoud, Sultan Mahmond con- 
descended to go to the shipwrights; that is to say, he sent an Effendi at- 
tached to the department of Marine, to Marseilles, with full powers to 
have constructed four frigates by the shipbuilders of that port. As the 
French government had not begun to interest itself one way or other in 
the Eastern question, and as the shipbuilders of Marseilles did not care 
one copper centime whether the Turks beat the Greeks or the Greeks 
the Turks, and, more than all this, as the Effendi from Stamboul had carte- 
blanche in the money department, and paid for each frigate in advance, 
they set about building the four frigates with a hearty good will, and by 
the spring of eighteen hundred and twenty-five, two of them were ready 
for launching. 

It was-observed by the French workmen that Demetrius the Diver ap- 
peared to take very great interest in the process of ship-building. Day 
after day he would come into the slip where the frigates were being con- 
structed, and, sitting upon a pile of planks, would remain there for 
hours. Other Greeks would come occasionally, and launch forth into 
fierce invectives against the Turks, and against the French too, for lend- 
ing their bands to the construction of ships which were to be employed 
by infidels against Christians. In these tirades Demetrius the Diver 
seldom, if ever, joined. He wasa man of few words, and he sat upon the 
planks, and looked at the workmen, their tools, and their work. Nobody 
took much notice of him, except to throw him a few sous occasionally, or 
to say what a lazy, skulking fellow he was. 

At length the day arrived which was fixed for the launch of the first 
frigate, the Sultan: Bahri, Half Marseilles was present. The sub-pre- 
fect was there—not officially, but officiously (whatever that subtle dis- 
tinction may be). Crowds of beautiful ladies, as beautifully dressed, 
were in the tribunesround the sides of the slip ; the Sultani Bahri was 
dressed out with flags, and aboard her were the great Effendi himself, 
with his secretary, his interpreter, his pipe-bearer, and the armateur, or 
shipbuilder. s 

The sight of a ship-launch is to the full as exciting as any race. The 
heart beats time to the clinking of the hammers that are knocking the 
last impediments away, and when the mighty mass begins to move, the 
spectator isin a tremor of doubt, and hope, and fear. When the ship 
rights herself, and indeed walks the water like a thing of life, the excite- 
ment is tremendous; he must shout, he must congratulate himself, his 
next neighbour, everybody, upon the successful completion of the work. 

Now, everything had been looked to, thought of, prepared for, the tri- 
umphant launch of the Sultani Bahri. The only obstacles between her 
and the waters were certain pieces of wood technically called in England (I 
know not what their French name may be) dogshores, and these were being 
knocked away by the master shipwright. This operation, 1 may remark, 
was formerly considered so dangerons that in the royal dockyards it was 
undertaken by convicts, who obtained their liberty if they accomplished 
the task without accident. Just asthe first stroke of the hammer became 


@ magician, and by his spells and incantations has arrested the ships of 
my lord the Padishah, whom Allah preserve, in their progress! But he 
is a rayah and a Greek, and a rogue of course. Let my lord the Effendi 
bribe him, and he will remove his spells.” 

“You are all dogs and sons of dogs,” answered the Effendi, graciously, 
“ but out-of your mouth devoted to the slipper, O Yanni, comes muc 
wisdom. Send for this issue of a mangy pig, this diver with the evil 
eye. 

Demetri was sent for, and in due time made his ap nce, not so 
much as salaming to the Effendi, or even removing his hat. The envoy 
of the Sultan was sorely tempted to begin the interview by addressin 
himself through the intermediation of a bamboo to the soles of the diver’s 
feet ; but, fear of the sub-prefect and his gendarmes, and, indeed, of the 
magical powers of the diver himself, prevented him. 

“ Dog and slave! ’’ he said, politely, “dog, that would eat garbage 
out of the shop of a Jew butcher, wherefore hast thou bewitched the ships 
of our lord and Caliph the Sultan Mahmoud'?”’ 

“I am not come here to swallow dirt,” answered the diver coolly, 
‘‘ and if your words are for dogs, open the window and throw them out. 
If you want anything with a man who, in Frangistan, is as good as an 
Effendi, state your wishes,” 

“‘ The ships, slave, the ships!” 

“ The first two stuck in the mud,” said the Greek ; “ and the third, 
with the blessing of Heaven and St. George of Cappadocia, will no more 
float than a cannon-ball.”’ 

“ You lie, dog, you lie? ”’ said the Effendi. 

“Tis you who lie, Effendi,” answered Demetrius the Diver ; “ and, 
moreover, if you give me the lie again—by St. Luke I will break your 
unbelieving jaw! ”’ 

As the Effendi happened to be alone with Demetrius (for he had dis- 
missed his interpreter), and as there wassomewhat exceedingly menacing 
in the stalwart frame and clenched teeth of the Greek, his interlocutor 
judged it expedient to lower his tone. 

« Can you remove the spells you have laid on the ships?” he asked. 

“ Those that are launched are past praying for.”’ , 

“ Will the next float ?” 

“ If I choose.” 

“ And the next?” 

“ If I choose.” 

“ Name your owr reward, then,’ said the Effendi, immensely rélieved. 
How many piastres do you require? Will ten thousand do?” 

‘“‘] want much more than that,” auswered Demetrius the Diver, with a 
grim smile. 

“More! What rogues you Greeks are! How much-more?” 

«“ | want,” pursued the Diver, “ my wife Katinka back from Stamboul. 

She was torn away from Scio, and is in the harem of the the capitan-pacha. 
I want my three children, my boy Andon, my boy Yorghi, and my girl 
Eudocia. When I have all these, here at M ian (Marseilles), and 
twenty thousand piastres to boot, your frigates shall be launched in 
safety.” . 
“ All well and good,’’ said the Effendi; “ I will write to Stamboul to- 
night, and you shall have all your brood and the piastres as well, within 
two months. But what security have I that you will perform your part 
of the contract? The word of a Greek is not worth a ” 

“ You shall have a bond for double the amount which you will band 
over to me, from two merchants of Marseilles. You cannot give me all 
I should like,” concluded the Diver, with a vengeful frown. “ You can- 
not give me back my aged father’s life, my sister’s, my youngest child’s ; 
you cannot give me the heart’s blood of the Albanian wolf who slew 
them.” 

Within a quarter ofa year, Demetrius the Diver was restored to his fa- 
mily. He insisted upon receiving the stipulated reward in advance, pro- 
bably holding as poor an opinion of the word of a Turk as the Effendi 
did of the word of a Greek. The momentous day arrived when the third 
frigate was to be launched; a larger crowd than ever was collected ; 
everybody was on the tiptoe of expectation. Demetrius the Diver, who, 
during the past three months had had free access to the ship-builders’ 
yard, was on board. The dogshores were knocked away, the frigate slid 
down her ways, and took the water in splendid style. The launch was 
completely successful. Effendi was in raptures, and believed more em | 
in the power of the evil eye thanever. A few days afterwards the fourt 
frigate was launched with equal success. 
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= 





“ Marvellous man!” cried the envoy of the Sublime Porte ; “ by what 
potent spells wert thou enabled to bewitch the first two frigates?’ 


When a ship sticks in launching, there is frequently no resource bat to 
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ad .”” answered Demetrius the Diver, in presence of a 
a A pe In at a banquet held in honour of the two success- 
ful launches. “ Five years ago, my father was one of the most extensive 
shipbuilders at Scio, and I was to the business from my youth. We 
were rich, we were prosperous, until we were ruined by the Turkish atro- 
cities at Scio. I arrived in Marseilles, alone, beg , my father mur- 
dered, my wife and children in captivity. How I lived, you all know. 
While the first two frigates were being built, I watched every stage of 
their construction. I detected several points of detail which I was cer- 
tain would prevent their being su lly launched. When, however, 
I had entered into my contract with this noble Effendi, I conferred with 
the shipwrights; I pointed out to them what was wrong; I convinced 
them, by argument and illustration, what was n to be done, 
They didit. They altered, they improved. Behold the ships are launched, 
and the evil eye had no more to do with the matter than the amber 
mouthpiece of his excellency the Effendi’s chibouque! I have done.’ 

The Effendi, it is said, looked rather foolish at the conclusion of this 
explanation, and waddled away, muttering that all Greeks were thieves. 
Demetrius, however, kept his piastres, gave up diving for a livelihood, 
and, commencing business on his own account asa boat-builder, pros- 

exceedingly with Katinka his wife, and Andon, Yorghi, and Eudo- 
cia, his children. As to the two frigates, they were equipped for sea in 
good time, and were, I believe, knocked to pieces by the allied fleets at 
the battle of Navarino. 


THE FLOWERS AND EXOTICS AT SYDENHAM. 


It so happens that, while public attention has pointedly and repeatedly 
been drawn towards the new Crystal Palace in respect to its architectural 
and sculpturesque beauties, very little notice has yet been taken in news- 
pa and journals of the botanical collection—the flowers, and trees, 

shrubs. One reason for this is, that the Fine Arts Courts are seen in 
their completed state, while the Botanical Department is yet in process of 
arrangement ; while another reason is, that the plants, so far as the inte- 
rior of the building iscoucerned, are accessories to other departments, and 
are not collected in any one spot ; they are trimmings, fringes, fillings-up, 
adornments, finishing off the beauties of the Palace, without putting forth 
any pretentious claims to be regarded as beauties themselves. Yet this 
modest subordination of position ought not to cause them to be placed in 
the background in respect to public favour. They are really a grand 
element in the vast scheme of the Sydenham Exhibition ; and, moreover, 
they grow, in size as well as in number, and next year will see wonders 
in this department. So little is publicly known about the plants at the 
Crystal Palace, except that which is gathered during a momentary ad- 
miring glance, as the visitor strolls through the building, that we thinka 
few explanatory details may not be misplaced. 

In the first place, then, the celebrated botanical collection of Messrs. 
iettioe at Hackney was the basis of this Crystal Palace collection. It 
was @ fortunate coincidence that, at the very time when the Sydenham 
peeiert was under consideration, Messrs, Loddiges had resolved to retire 

business, and to sell off the whole of their unequalled collection— 
unequalled so far as private nurserymen are concerned. Nay, the v 





sale-catalogue was being drawn up, when Sir Joseph Paxton, by authority 
of the Crystal Palace Directors, stepped in and bought the entire collec- 
tion by private contract, giving one round sum for the whole of the plants. 
The plants have remained at Hackney until room was prepared for them 
at Sydenham ; they have been conveyed by wagons and carte on the or- 
dinary road from one place to the other ; and a most formidable under- 
taking this has been, considering the distance. the many thousands of 
gies. and the large size of numbers of them. Scarcely a day has elapsed, 

many months, on which these plant-loads have not been seen wending 
their way from north to south. 

The collection at Messrs. Loddiges’ was in every way remarkable. It 
was about ninety years ago that Conrad Loddiges began to form it, and 
it gradually became one of the most celebrated in Europe. The general 
custom of nurserymea has been to cultivate and sell such pretty plants as 
pas find admirers and purchasers--such as auriculas, dablias, tulips, 
geraniums, and so forth, without troubling themselves about any plants 
which entail much difficulty in the collecting ; but there are a few firms 
actuated by a higher spirit, approaching botany as a science to be loved, 
and spending liberal sums in procuring rare and beautiful plants from 
every part of the world. Of “such stuff’ were Messrs. Loddiges made. 
Travellers and botanical adventurers were offered handsome terms for any 
new or striking plants they might bring home, and hence arose by degrees 
a magnificent collection. The collection was not especially gay in co- 
lours ; for brilliant petals are only one among the attractions for which 
botanical specimens are admired; and Loddiges’ place was not one for 
mere flower-worshippers. There was an orchidaceous house—a long build- 
ing, in which a hot and humid atmosphere fostered hundreds of the strange 
and fantastic orchids, each ticketed with its descriptive label. There was 
a poaden, containing many extraordinary palms and ferns, among 
which was one giant, whereof we shall have to say more presently. There 
~ere conservatories, containing a few of the rarer plants requiring stove 
tem: h as the cinnamon-laurel, the clove-tree, the coffee-tree, 
the India-rubber-tree, the mango-tree, the nutmeg-tree, the pepper-tree, 
the cocoa-tree, the tea-plant, the tamarind-plant, and so forth. There 
were greenhouses, containing aloe-trees, camphor-trees, orange and le- 
mon trees, olive-trees, the indigo-plant, magnolias, lobelias, fuchsias, &c. 
There was a camellia-house, crowded with specimens of this beautiful 
flower. There was a tropical conservatory, containing those portions of 
the collection which required the highest temperature. In short there 
were all the appliances for a very choice and extensive collection of 
plants from all parts of the earth. 

This, then, was the parent collection, whence that at Sydenham has 
sprung. A large portion of plants have been conveyed from the one place 
to the other, but there are still many tocome. The collection comprises 
numerous imens remarkable either for their size or for some other 
characteristics. There is, for instance, the Areca catechu, whence the be- 
tel is obtained ; there is the Artocarpus integrifolia, which, though a 
small tree here, rises to sixty feet in its own native clime ; there is the 

nigrum, the black pepper-tree ; the clove-tree, and others yielding 
spices ; the strange and fearful poison-tree of Java ; the Calamus ruden 
tum, which rises to a height of 200 feet in its Asiatic home; the fantas- 
tic umbrella-tree, with its broad-spreading leafy summit ; the cabbage- 
palm; the Eleis Guineensis, now of such extraordinary value to us as 
the source of 1m oil, which is pressed out from the pulpy part of the fruit ; 
the Phenix fariniferi, yielding a kind of sago ; the Latania Borbonica, 
the mouarch of Loddiges,’ which must have a paragraph to itself presently : 
the Theobroma cacao, whence cocoa and chocolate are obtained ; the 
cow-tree of South America, so named from the milky juice which it yields ; 
the banana ; the plant which yields ba'sam of capivi ; the Cordia monoi- 
ca, remarkable for its rope-like structure ; the golden-leaved Chryso- 
phylia macrophylla, which in Sierra Leone attains a height of 100 feet ; 
the Bertholletia excelsa, the magnificent tree which yields the Brazil nut ; 
the mahogany-tree. Indeed. dwarfish as most of the plants necessarily 
= psec = the 9g — ~ species would attain in their 

ative homes, they present, besides beauty of appearance, abundant 
materials for instruction in respect to the eeenumnion! and medicinal uses 
to which they are es. 

The Loddiges’ collection, then, was the basis whereon Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton proceeded to form the Sydenham collection. But, empowered by the 
company, he has likewise made large purchases elsewhere. He has ob- 

» from one quarter or another, as many as 8000 camellias, and 10,- 
000 geraniums, fuchsias, and calceolarias. here are no fewer than 600 
roses in the Alhambra alone, forming elegant parterres around the mar- 
ble fountain in the Court of the Lions. One very interesting purchase has 
been made—a collection of seventy-two orange-trees and twenty-four 
pomegranate-trees, brought from the Chateau du Neuilly after the death 
of the late King Louis-Phillip The remarkable shape and large size of 
the orange-trees, and the bri liant green of the leaf, render them very 

uous and ornamental objects ; while the pomegranate-trees carry 
us in imagination to Eastern climes, where all sorts of beautiful princesses 
ate of their fruit in enchanted castles and fairy palaces. 

Besides purchases. the Sydenham collection has been enriched with 
many botanical gifts, and will doubtless be enriched with many more, for 
there is abundant liberality of the kind among wealtby persons of taste in 
this country. They will give, if their gifts seem likely to be appreciated 
and taken care of, as we have had proof in the noble presenta of books 
to the British Museum, and of pictures to the National Gallery—despite 
of our lamentable want of good rooms in which to place the pictures. Her 


Majesty has given two specimens of the draucaria excelsa, and about 
— we. pom, The Duchess of Gloucester bas given a collection of 


as. There have been presented a fine Am 
Misses Ranall of Blackheath; an Araucaria covslen, bap tin. Lieea ot 
; an American aloe, by Miss Millington of Greenwich ; a Ficus 
macrophyjiia from Australia, by the Botanical Society ; an araucaria, b 
Earl Powis ; a splendid Australian flowering-plant, by Mr. Fairrie of Li- 
verpool; a small collection of plants by Earl Mansfield, from Caen Wood ; 
a magnificent aloe, which had brought when young from the Palace 
of the Casars at Rome, by Mrs. Jenkyns of Wells anery ; a variegated 











aloe, by Miss Blaxwell of Camberwell; two araacarias by Mr. Wells of 
Red Leaf ; a striped aloe, by Lieutenant-colonel Tweedie of Bromley ; a 
Diacena draco, by Mr. Keene of Croydon ; two American aloes, by Mr. 
Letts, of Dulwich ; a noble araucaria, by Messrs. Veitch of Exeter ; a col- 
lection of aquatic plants, by the Duke of Devonshire; and a large num- 
ber of other gifts, which, though the company very properly record them, 
need not be catalogued here. 

The arrangement of so fine a collection has necessarily occupied much 
and weight attention. It was at one time intended to arrange all the 
plants within the building geographically, in some determinate order, 
according to the countries to which the tive species belong. But 
difficulties have presented themselves. Although there are ten architec- 
tural courts to illustrate ten different epochs of art, it by no means fol- 
lowed that the company possessed, in equal ratios plants belonging to all 
the various countries represented by those courts; and it might very 
likeiy be, that the botany of some countries, if unrelieved by specimens 
from other places, would look meagre and poverty-stricken in respect to 
colour or size, and would not aid in carrying out the picturesqueness 
which has been so much studied in the general arrangement of the fine arts 
departments. It was decided, therefore, to adopt a systematic arran 
ment in conpecticn with the ethnological specimens and also in one im- 
portant part of the Park or grounds ; but to arrange everything else in 
such forms of beavty as would contribute to the general effect of the 
Palace, considervd as a whole—to make the plants and flowers a graceful 
decoration to the building itself, and to the courts. and halls which occa- 
py 80 large a portion of its area. , 

The Ethnological groups, the Nations, are really instructive. for their 
botany as well as for their characteristics of human tribes. There are a 
few of, them at the northern end of the building, but the main portion is 
at the southern end. Here we have the Australian, the Tasmanian, the 
Papuan, the Tahitian, the Negro, the Bosjesman, the Hottentot, the Bor- 
nean, the Sumatran, the Amerian-Indian, the Esquimaux—all are given 
with the scrupulous regard to feature and form which Dr. Latham is well fit- 
ted to insure ; and simple adjuncts are provided as may assist in illustrat- 
ing the dress, and weapons, and usages of the people. Then, in each bed or 
parterre which containsa group, Sir Joseph Paxton has brought his botani- 
cal knowledge to bear, by planting trees and shrubs obtained from or in- 
digenous to the country inhabited by that group. When the plants are 
more fully labelled than they yet are—and we recommend the utmost 
possible liberality in this respect, as a matter that will be sensibly appre- 
ciated by the mass of :eneral visitors—these nations will be very instruc- 
tive. Let us have our laugh at the brown skins, the thick lips, the rings 
in the noses, the shanky legs, the squatting postures : a laugh will do no 
harm ; but we can do something besides laugh, if we will-—-we can learn 
a little concerning the botany of tropical climes. 

These national groups, we have said, offer facilities for a systematic 
arrangement of the plants ; but in other parts of the building, the pic- 
turesque has been studied rather than the systematic, without, however, 
an entire neglect of the latter. For many months has the process of ar- 
rangement been carried on by a whole army of gardeners, under Sir 
Joseph Paxton as commander-in-chief, and Mr. Eyles, as one of his two 


ery | head-generals. Trees and shrubs of considerable size, mostly in boxes, 


are ranged along both sides of the nave at appropriate intervals, forming a 
beautiful vista as seen from either end. Then, in front of all the eighteen 
or twenty courts, Fine Art and Industrial, beds of beautiful flowers are 
arranged, with winding-paths between them, to afford accees to the courts 
—an nag yo singularly novel and refreshing to the eye. A third 
repository is found in some of the courts themselves, where, as in the 
Alhambra, plants and flowers can be introduced in harmony with the gen- 
eral style and purport of the court. Another source of arrangement is 
afforded by the two marble basins—one marble in presenti and the other 
marble in futuro: the elegant vases and circular recesses around these 
basins are filled with exquisite flowers; while, when the hydraulic arrange- 
ments shall have been completed, the basins themselves will be filled with 
aquatic plants, including the widely renowned Victoria regia. Wher- 
ever there are any large spaces between or beyond the courts, these have 
been filled with plants, sometimes mounted upon or grouped around 
mounds of root-work. Lastly, suspended from a great height, are up- 
wards of 300 wire flower-baskets, of elegant contour, which furnish a 
very striking addition to the grandly beautiful appearance of the nave. 
Each basket is, internally, a kind of wire hemisphere three or four feet in 
diameter ; and this is enclosed within an outer basket of graceful form 
and florid decoration—florid, so far as wire-work can be. Each basket is 
well packed with moss round the interior; rich mould is placed within 
the moss, and fiowers are planted in the mould. The baskets are hung 
up at regular intervals along both sides of the nave by wire-ropes, which 
can be raised or lowered ; and an ingenious plan is adopted for watering 
the flowers in the baskets. Flowers with bright colours and drooping 
tendrils are purposely selected ; and nothing can be more pleasing than 
the appearance thus presented. 

A visitor, leisurely strolling along through the building, will meet 
with many plants which attract attention. At one place is the “ Ele- 
phant’s Foot,” or testudinaria, one of the oddest of all odd plants. It 
luoks like a block of wood, brown and hard, and furrowed over in a 
strange manner ; it has just two delicate little branches at the top, but 
else it looks like a huge lifeless lump; it grows on rocks and barren 
places. There are multitudes of palms and ferns, which deserve our 
notice, for the grandeur of their leafy summits. There is the Caffre 
bread-tree, with its strange shell-like exterior and pulpy interior. There 
are the tiny oaks in front of the Nineveh Court, grown from acorns 
brought from Nineveh itself. There are the Egyptian palms near the 
Egyptian colossi and sphinxes—palms which, like some other things at the 
present day, have saffered through the war in the East ; for they were 
detained so long at Malta while the Himalaya was conveying troops to 
Turkey, that they have not yet recovered from the ill effects of their 
journey. There are the pomegranate trees, fittingly placed near the 
Alhambra, and looking beautiful with their small, delicate leaves. There 
is a goodly number of the orange-trees, which will hold up yet more 
grandly when they are dressed in their new boxes or cases. Phere are 
creepers which, next year, will have crept up to the second tier of girders 
—some forty feet from the ground. 

We have spoken once of the Latania Borbonica, the tallest, and bul- 
kiest, and heaviest plant in the building: it was Loddiges’ most choice 
palm, and has always been highly valued. It is about five-and-thirty 
feet in height ; and at Hackney it had not room to grow, for its top was 
flattened against the glass roof of the palmhouse. Here, however, at 
Sydenham, it has everybody’s permission to grow as tall as it likes. The 
stem is brown and smooth, coVered with a yellowish cuticle in the lower 
part, and with a peculiar hairy-like envelope higher up ; and it has a 
beautiful plume of fanlike leaves at the summit. There is an interesting 
bit of history connected with this palm. It was brought originally from 
the Mauritius, and was once in the collection of the Empress Josephine 
at Fontainebleau ; it was a thence by Mr. Evans of Stepney, 
and at his decease, in 1814, it came into the possession of Messrs Loddiges. 
At that time it was only five feet in height; but in forty years it grew 
sevenfold. The tree itself weighs upwards of a ton, and, when packed 
in a box of solid earth, . + feet square, the ponderous mass weighed no 
less than fifteen tons. hen, therefore, the time came for removing the 
tree from Hackney to Sydenham, great preparations had to be made. 
Messrs. Younghusband, who have removed the materials of the old Crys- 
tal Palace from Hyde Park to Sydenham, and most of the plants from 
Hackney to Sydenham, were intrusted with this duty also. A very 
strong carriage was made, weighing seven tons, and having enormously 
broad wheels ; dnd on this the tree was placed, strongly incased in tim- 
ber, with iron bracings, and shored up on either side. Thus arranged, on 
one fine day towards the end of July, Messrs Younghusband harnessed 
about thirty horses to the carriage, and drew the Latania Borbonica in 
triumph through the streets of London. The fan-like leaves sometimes 
swept against the three-story windows of the houses, and we may be 
pretty sure the boys of London had a rich treat in following the 
wagon. 

The plants at eager as every one is aware, are not confined to the 
interior of the building. There is a park, which, when completed, will be 
as instructive to the botanical student as attractive to general visitors for 
its fountains. And here we will ventare to give a few words of advice to 
visitors, by way of parenthesis. In fine weather, enter the Palace from 
the railway by way of the Park. Do not feel compelled to trudge along 
the hundreds of feet of glazed corridor, gallery, passage, and wing, and 
to ascend the formidable flights of stairs, and to pass through so much of 
the Refreshment Department before entering the building. There is no 
occasion for this. There isan entrance into the Park immediately ad- 
joining the railway station, and you get into a scene of beauty at once 
You have yet the unfinished, but even now striking Rose temple immediate- 
ly before you; you have fine gravel-walks winding between grassy plots and 
beds filled with lovely flowers ; you have noble terraces on the left, on the 
balustrades of which are statues, vases filled with flowers, and some of 


Louis Phillippe’s orange-trees ; and lastly, you have the finest of all pos- ; 


sible views of the Crystal Palace itself ; for from no point does the gran- 
deur of its garden front becomes so perceptible as the south east, within 
a short distance of the railway station. Ofcourse, in unfavourable wea- 
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ther, it is a good thing to have a covered passage-way from the station to 
the Palace ; but at all other times the Park route is to be preferred ; you 
are pleased at the outset, and enter the building determined to be pleased 
with that which is to come. 
The Park, so far as plants are concerned, will present very different ap- 
ces in different parts. The upper terrace, close to the building, 
as little besides flowers placed in vases. The lower terrace forms part 
of the Italian garden, which is laid out with beds of eful shape, filled 
with choice shrubs and flowers. Below this is the English garden, pre- 
senting, both in its general arrangement and in its plants, an analogy to 
the pleasure-ground or garden of an old English mansion. Many of the 
trees which formerly occupied this spot have been retained, as forming 
suitable ornaments for such a garden. There is one cherry-tree which 
rhaps may, in future years, be pointed out as a memorial ; for Sir 
oseph Paxton sat under that tree while he sketched the vast idea of the 
Crystal Palace and its Park. 
We have said that one of the two modes by which a systematic arrange- 
ment of plants will be adopted, will be put in force in the Park. Under 
the care of Mr. Milner, whois second in command out of doors, as Mr. Eyles 


ge- | is within, this park system will gradually be carried out in a somewhat re- 


markable way. There is to be an Arboretum—a classified arrangement of 
trees and shrubs. This Arboretum is to assume the form of a broad, well- 
made gravel-path, bordered on either side with the classified plants. The 
path will not be straight and monotonous: it will begia near the railway sta- 
tion ; it will wind about in graceful curvatures ; it will follow in part the 
borders of the tidal lake, and carry the visitor within easy reach of the 
geological and fossil specimens ; and it will bend east and north of the 
great fountains, until it comes to an end near the north wing of the Pal- 
ace. Throughout the whole length of this path, the trees, and shrubs, 
and hardy plants will be arranged according to the system of Jussieu. 
There will be abundance of labels or inscriptions, to denote genera and 
species, and so forth. Speaking in general terms, and without reference 
to minute correctness, the Park will ultimately be bounded by the Palace 
and its wings on the west, and by the Arboretum on the east—the two 
meeting on the north and the south. 

It is obvious at a glance, that many months must elapse before such an 
Arboretum can be completed ; but it is no more than just towards those 
concerned, to know that plans are in  rg~ for imparting system as 
well as beauty to the arrangement of the large and fine collection of 
plants belonging to the compney, There isa rugged hilly spot on the 
south margin of the Park, where is now being formed a collection of ferns, 
built up on a mass of rock-work, or rather root-work, in rather a singular 
way ; but this will form no component part of the Arboretum. 





THE HOUSE IN THE FOREST. 
A TALE OF SECOND SIGHT. 
Abridged from the German of Stolling. 


It is nearly sixty years since the events I am now about to narrate 
took place. I was then in my third yearat the University of Gottingen, 
and.a merry, idle, thoughtless ladI was. Of course I had many acquaint- 
ances, both among the studeats and the townsfolk. But there were only 
two whom I could call friends. One of them was a Scotchman, named 
Macdonald. The name of the other, a German, was Laurenberg. They 
were both students. 

It was the summer vacation, and we three resolved to make a pedes- 
trian tour together. So, after some discussion, we decided on visiting 
the great Thuringian forest, and one fine morning off we set. Just as 
we had got beyond the town, Macdonald said, “ My dear brothers, let us 
return ; this expedition will bring us no good.” “ You would almost 
make one think you were a prophet,” sald Laurenberg, with mock gra- 
vity. “ And what if I be?” cried the other quickly. “ Why, then, 
don’t be a prophet of evil—that is to say unless you cannot help it. 
Come, my dear fellow”—.“ I tell you,” interrupted Macdonald, “ that 
if we go on, one of us will never see Gottingen again ; and, Laurenberg, 
my beloved Laurenberg, it is you who will be that one, you will never 
return unless you return now.” “ Nonsense, nonsense,” laughed the other, 
“ pray, how do you know that?” It seemed to me that Macdonald 
slightly shuddered at the question, but he went on as if not hearing it: 
“ He of us three who first left the house is destined never to enter it again, 
and that was the reason why I tried to get out before you. You, Lau- 
renberg, in your folly, ran past me, and it is thus on you that the lot has 
fallen. Laugh if you will. If you had let me go before you, I should 
have said nothing. But as it is, 1 say, laugh if you will, and call me a 
dreamer, or what you please, only return, my friends, return. Let us go 
back.” “Let us go on. Forwards,” cried Laurenberg: “1 do not 
laugh at you my brother. but I think you are scarcely reasonable ; for 
either you, have truly foreseen what is to happen, or you have not. If 
you have, then what is to happen wi// happen, and we cannot avoid it ; 
if you have not, why then it will not happen, and that is all. Either you 
foresee my destiny—.” He was going on, but Macdonald interrupted 
him : “ It is by such reasoning that men lose themselves in this world 
and the next.’* ““ Oho, dear school-fox,” returned the other, “ we have 
not undertaken our march to chop logic and wind metapbysics ; but, on 
the contrary, to be merry and enjoy ourselves. So—” and he sung. 

There wandered three Burschen along by the Rhine ; 
At the door of a wine-house they knocked and went in ; 
Landlady, have you good beer and wine? 


“ Laurenberg, your gaiety is oppressive,” interrupted Macdonald. “ Why 

sing that song? You know that there is death in it.” ‘It is true,” re- 

plied Laurenberg, somewhat gravely, “ the poor little daughter of the 

landlady lies in her coffin. Another stave, then, if you like it better,— 
Up, brothers, up! enjoy your life!” 

And go on he went with that obstreporous song. ‘ é 

Notwithstanding all his singing, Laurenberg was evidently more im- 
pressed by our companion’s words than he was willing to own ; and as 
for me, I was much struck by them, for the young Scoteman was indeed 
no common man. But all that soon wore off. Even Macdonald seemed 
to forget his own forebodings. We marched on right cheerfully. That 
night we stopped at Heiligenstadt, very tired, for it was a long way for 
lads so little used to walking as we were. 

The next night we slept at Dingelstadt ; and I remember that at sup- 
per Laurenberg knocked over the salt-cellar, and that Macdonald said, 
“ See, I told you! Everything shows it.” Next night we were at Mul- 
hausen, making short journeys; for, after all, our object was to enjoy, 
not to tire ourselves. The next afternoon we got to a place whose name 
was Langelsalza ; and the following day we arrived at Gotha, and lodged 
at the sign of the “ Giant” in the market-place. Here we made acquaint- 
ance with three tourists, students from Jena. They were each of a dif- 
ferent country. One was a Frenchman; one a Pole; the third alone 
wasa German. They were making a sort of pilgrimage to the different 
places remarkable for events in the life of Luther.--bad been at Erfurt, 
to see his cell in the Orphan-house there, and were now going to Risen- 
ach and the Wartburg to visit the Patmos of “ Junker George.” How- 
ever, on hearing that we proposed marching through the Tburingian 
forest, they gave up their original plan and agreed to join us, which 
pleased us much, for all three were fine fellows. That night we got to 
Obrdruff, and the next day we set off forSuhl. But we were not destined 
ever to reach that town. About noon, Laurenberg said, Come, brc- 
thers, do you not find this road tiresome? This is the way everybod 
goes. Suppose we strike off the road and take this footpath throug 
the wood. If all we wanted was to walk along a road, why, there are 
better roads near Gottingen. Into the wood-, then, say I | Who knows 
but there may be an adventure before us? Follow me- —Macdonald 
would have remonstrated ; but our new friends, and I also, I am sorry to 
say, felt much as Laurenberg did, so we took the footpath and plunged 
into the forest. We soon thought ourselves repaid. The solitude seemed 
to deepen as we proceeded. Except the almost imperceptible footpath, 
everything bespoke the purest state of nature. The enormous pines that 
towered over our heads seemed the growth of ages. Great red deer 
stared at us from a distance through the glades, as if they had never be- 
fore seen such animals as we, and then bounded away in herds. As we 
pushed merrily onward, the glen in which we found ourselves gradually 
opened out into a plain. But the footpath had long been lost sight of ; 
and we had no idea where we were or which way to turn in order to find 
a resting-place for the night Nevertheless, we pressed on as fast as Our 
failing limbs would admit of, and after three or four hours’ march across 
the wooded level, we were rewarded by coming on a sort o! road. It 
was, indeed, nothing more than the track of hooves upon the turf; but 
we were in ecstacies at its appearance. After pursuing it for half an 
hour, we saw before us a house among the trees. It wasa cheerful sight 
to us, and we gave @ shout of joy. Wesoon reached it. It was a long 
building with low walls, but a very high thatched roof. At one end was 
a kind of round tower, which seemed much older than the rest of the 
structure. It might at one time have been much higher than it then was, 
but in its actual state it scarcely overtopped the gable built against it. 

Well, we came up to the door and knocked. It was opened, after a 
short delay, by a young girl. The evening shadows were closing 1D, but 
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even by the imperfect light we had, we could see she was ve beautiful. 
We ated if we cual be sovomasstabed for the night, and og yee 
very readily that we could, but that we should have to sleep in one 


room, and that we must be content with a poor supper. Well, aiter some 
talk, we went in, all glad to get shelter except Macdonald, who nee 
fain have pushed on to Arnstadt, which the girl told us was distant only 
about two hours’ walk. Entering by a short passage we passed into a 
kind of hall. Here we heard the Frenchman, who had preceded us, say, 
“Come along, my beauty, and show us the chamber where we are to 
sleep, for I suppose it is there we'are-to sup too, I have been trying all 
the doors, and not one of them will open.”-—“ This iy OF roc penr 
said the girl, disengaging herself from Laurenberg, who taken hold 
of her hand, and opening one of the doors—* That is your grandmother, 
I suppose ?’”’ said Macdonald, pointing to a figure bending over 4 small 
fire which was expiring on the hearth. “ Good evening, my g00d woman, 
you seem to feel chilly ;” and as he addressed these latter words to the 
crouching creature, he made a step as if he would approach ; but the 
girl, quickly grasping his arm, whispered in his ear, “ Do not disturb 
her. Since my father’s death she scarcely ever speaks to any one but 
me, She is very old and feeble. Pray leave her alone.” Macdonald 
threw a penetrating glance atthe girl, but said nothing, and be and I 
followed = along a passage some twenty paces in length and very nar- 
row. At the end of it was another door, and this opened into the cham- 
ber we were to occupy. It was a round room, and we immediate! 
ep that it formed the under story of the tower we bad remarked. 

he girl brought a lamp, and we found that the furnithre consisted of a 
table and some stools, a large press, a heap of mattresses and bedding, a 
few mats of plaited straw, and a pile of firewood. The most curious 
thing about the place, however, was a strong pole, or rather mast, which 
stood in the very centre, and seemed to pass through the roof of the 
room. This roof, which was at a considerable distance from the floor, 
was formed (a thing I[hadnever seen before) of furze-bushes supported 
upon slender branches of pine, and appeared so rickety as to threaten 
every moment to come down about our heads. On questioning the 
girl, I was told that the mast supported the outer roof, which was pos- 
sible enough. “In the first place,” said Richter, the German from Jena, 
when we had seated ourselves, and the damsel seemed to wait for orders, ‘‘is 
this an inn or isit not?’ “You may see, gentlemen,” replied she, “ by 
the scantiness of the accommodation, that it is not exactly aninn. Ne- 
vertheless, you cau make yourselves at home as if it was, and welcome.” 
“Good. Then, in the second place, have you any wine?’ “Plenty. We 
sell a good deal to the foresters, who pass here often, and so have always 
@ supply.’’ ‘“ Where is it?” asked Macdonald. “ Below, in the cellar.” 
“Very well,”’ returned he. “I and two more of us will go down and 
help you to bring up a dozen bottles or so, if you will show us the way.” 
“Certainly,” said the girl. While Macdonald and two of the others were 
absent with her. I contrived to light a fire, and the Frenchman, on ex- 
ploring the press, having found that it contained plates, knives, and forks, 
he and the Pole laid the table ; so that when the others, laden with bot- 
tles, reappeared, the place had somewhat of a more cheerful look. 
“ They have not had time to drug our wine, at least,” whispered Mac- 
donald to me. ‘ Pooh, my friend,” returned I, “ you are far too sus- 
picious. You will smile to-morrow at having had such ideas.” “We 
shall see,” said he. Presently the girl brought in some bacon, some eggs, 
and a piece of venison. These we cooked ourselves, staying our appe- 
tites, in the meantime, with bread and wine. Then we made a hearty 
supper and became very merry. Richter and the Pole plied the bottle 
vigorously, while Laurenberg and the Frenchman vied with each other 
in somewhat equivocal gallantries to the damsel. As for Macdonald, he 
wore an expression of mingled resignation, vigilance, and resolution, 
which made me uncomfortable, I knew not why. 

When we had supped, smoked a few pipes, and finished our wine, we 
began to make our beds. As we were so occupied, the girl came in, and 
offered to help us. We readily consented, for we were tired enough. In 
a very short time.she had made six beds on the floor. “Why <0 you 
lay them all with the heads to the middle of the room?” asked Mac- 
donald, observing that all the pillows were arranged round the mast 
in a circle, and as near it as possible. ‘‘ That is the way I always do,” 
said she with a carelessar. But she did not succeed in concealing a cer- 
tain strange expression which her features assumed for a moment, and 
which both Macdonald and I remarked without understanding it. We well 
uaderstood afterwards what it meant. As she was retiring, the French- 
man and Laurenberg assailed her with some rather too free jokes. She 
turned and cast on them a look of ineffable indignation and scorn ; then, 
without a word, she passed out at the door and closed it behind her. 

All, except Macdonald, were soon in bed. We had, however, ouly half 
undressed. As for Macdonald, he drew a stool before the fire, and seat- 
ing himself, buried his face in his hands as if in thought. I almost im- 
mediately fell asleep, and must have slept for some time, for when I 
awoke the fire was out. But I did not awake of myself, it was Macdonald 
who roused me. He did the same to the others. He had thrown himself 
on his bed, and spoke in a whisper, which, however, as our heads were 
close together, was audible to all. “ Brothers,” said he, “ listen ; but, for 
your lives make no noise, and, above all, do not speak. From the first 
moment we arrived at this house I feared that all was not right; now I 
am sure of it. It seemed to me odd that two solitary women should in- 
habit so large a house ; that the girl should have been so ready, or rather 
80 anxious, to receive us; that she should have shown no fear of six young 
men all strangers to her ; and I said to myself, * She and her grandmother 
do not live here alone ; she depends upon aid, if aid be necessary, and 
that aid is not far off.’ Again, lam used to read the character in the 
countenance, and, notwithstanding her beauty, if ever treachery was 
marked on the human face, it is on hers. Then, why make us all sleep 
in one room? If the others are empty our beds would be as well on the 
floor in them as in this one. However, all that was mere suspicion. But 
there is more. You saw me examine the windows during supper. I 
could then open the outside shutters; they have since been fastened, 
and, what is more, the door is locked or barred on us, and will not yield. 
But, what is most important, my ear, which is very quick, caught the 
sound of steps in the passage—heavy steps, though taken on tip-toe-- 
steps, in short, of a man, or rather, | should say, of men, for there were 
at least two. I stole to the door, and distinctly heard whisperings. Now 
what do you think of allthat? Speak one atatime,and low.” ‘ Bah!” 
whispered the Frenchman ; “I think nothing of it. It is quite common 
to fasten the shutters outside ; and as for the door, your friend and I 
were rather free with the girl last night, and she may have locked us in 
for her own security. As for the footsteps, I doubt if you can distinguish 
@ man’s from a woman's ; and the whisperings were probably the girl and 
the old woman conversing. Their voices coming along the passage 
‘would sound like whisperings.” This explanation was so plausible that 
all expressed themselves satisfied with it. But Macdonald resumed, and 
this time he spoke in a whisper so terrible, so full of mysterious power, 
that it went straight to every heart: ‘ Brothers,’”’ he said, “be wise in 
time. If you will not listen to common sense, take warning of a super- 
natural sense. Have you never had a dim presentiment of coming evil ? 
I know you have. Now mark. I have at this moment the sure certitude 
of its approach. I know, I know, I Know, that if you continue to lie 
here, and wil! not listen to my words, neither you nor I will ever see 
another sun. I know that we shall all certainly die before the morning. 
Will you be advised? If not, your blood be on your ownheads? As for 
mine, I forgive it you. Decide!--resolve!”’ These words, the tone in 
which they were uttered, and the character of the speaker, produced a 
profound impression. As for me, I shuddered ; butit was less at the idea 
of the threatened material danger than at that of an occult influence ho- 
vering round us, inspiring Macdonald, and filling the place with its mys- 
_ terious presence. Laurenberg was the first to speak, or rather to whis- 
per. ‘* Macdonald,” said he, “ I yield myself to your guidance.” I im- 

mediately said,“ And I.’ The others followed theexample. Macdonald 
directly took the command on himself. “ Rise,” said he, “ but make not 
the slightest noise. Collect yourselves, and pay attention to the slightest 
thing. Leave your shoes ; take your swords. As it isso dark there will 
probably be confusion. We must have watchwords, therefore. Let them 
be Jena aud Géttingen, Also, to avoid our blindly encountering one 
another, let cach of us, if it comes to a fight, keep calling Burschen/ 
Burschen! I believe the attack I apprehend will come from the door, 
Let us rauge ourselves three on each side of it. We from Gottingen will 
take the right side, you from Jena the left. When they open the door 
we rush into the passage. I will lead my file, and do you, brother,” 
said he to the Frenchman, “lead yours. ‘When you hear me ery Burs- 
chen ! follow me, and remember, you strike for your lives.” All this was 


said in the lowest whisper, but so distinctly and deliberately that we did 
not lose a word. 


We took the places assigned us, 
time--.i seemed an interminable 
nothing. Of course we could not 


grasping our bared swords. For a 
time—we stood silent, and hearing 


A See each other, for the place was quite 
dark. At last, our excited ears heard footsteps cautioualy approaching. 


Some one came to the door and was evidently listeni I 

' 1 . about a 
minute we heard the listener whisper to some A oy a aeags— They 
must all be asleep now. Tell Hans to cut loose.” Our hearts beat 
quick. There was a pause of some minutes ; 





then suddenly we heard ' 
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overhead a cracking sound among the furze bushes that composed the 
roof, and the next instant something fell t> the ground with a crash so 
tremendous that the whole house seemed to shake. Then we heard a 
bolt withdrawn, then a key was turned. The door began to open. 
“ Burschen !” cried Macdonald, as he dashed it wide ajar, and sprang 
into the passage, “ Burschen/”’ cried the Frenchman, and the next mo- 
ment he was by our comrade’s side. “ Burschen/”’ cried we all, as we 
made in after them. The robbers retreated precipitately into the hall, 
where we had seen the old woman the previous night. It was brightly 
illuminated by a large fire which blazed on the hearth. Here we fought. 
“ Burschen”’ thundered Macdonald, as he struck down a man armed 
with a hatchet. “4 bas les voleurs!’’ cried the Frenchman, quitting 
German for his mother-tongue in the heat of the moment. “ Jena! Gét- 
tingen !”” shouted some of us, forgetting in the excitement that these 
names were our pass-words and not our warcry, “ Burschen/”’ cried 
Laurenberg, as he drove into a corner one of the enemy armed with a 
dagger and asword. “ Burschen/”’ cried he again, as he passed his wea- 
pon twice through the robber’s body, “ Jena/”’ yelled Richter, as his 
left arm, which he interposed tg defend his head, was broken by a blow 
from au iron bar. “ And Géttingen !”’ added he with a roar, as he laid 
his assailant at his feet. Meanwhile the Pole and 1 had sustained a fierce 
attack from three robbers, who, on hearing the cries and clashing of arms, 
had rushed out of one of the doors opening into the hall. The Pole was 
already slightly wounded, and it was going hard with us, when the others 
came to our assistance. This decided the fight, and we found ourselves 
victors. ° 

We had gained the victory, I repeat, and all the robbers lay about the 
floor killed or wounded. e stood still a moment to take breath, At 
this instant the girl of the previous night rushed into the hail, and threw 
herself on the body of the man who had fallen by the hand of Laurenberg. 
She put her hand on his heart; then she approached her cheek to his 
mouth. “He is dead!” cried she, starting to her feet. “ You have killed 
my Heinrich, my beloved Heinrich! dead, dead, dead!” Still speaking 
she disappeared, but returned almost instantly, a pistol in each hand. 
“It was you, young sir,” said she, calmly and deliberately. ‘I saw you ;” 
and, as she spoke, she covered Laurenberg with her weapon, taking a 
cool aim. With a bound Macdonald threw himself before the victim. 
But the generous movement was vain. She fired, and the ball, grazing 
Macdonald’s shoulder, passed through poor Laurenberg’s throat and 
lodged in a door behind him. He staggered and fell. We all stood 
thunderstruck. “ Your life for his and mine,” said the girl. With these 
words she discharged her other pistol into her bosom, and sank slow- 
ly on the corpse of her lover. 

I knelt down beside my friend and took his hand. Macdonald raised 
him up a little, supporting him in a sitting posture. He said, “M 
pocket-book—the letter--my last wish.” Then he pressed my hand. 
Again he said, “ Farewell, comrades! farewell, my brothers! Remember 
me te my mother and Anna.” Then he pressed my hand again. And so 

e died. 

I need dwell but lightly on the after events of that murderous night. 
On examining the field of battle, we found that the robbers were nine in 
number, and that two besides Heinrich were dead. We bound up the 
wounds of the others as well as we could, and secured them for the night 
in one of the rooms, after fastaning the windows and providing in every 
possible way against escape or attack. Returning to the room where we 
had supped, we found that the thing which had fallen from the roof with 
such a crash was an enormous ring or circle of iron, bigger than a cart- 
wheel. It was lying on our beds, the mast being exactly in the centre of 
it, and serving, as we found, to sustain it when hoisted up. Had we not 
obeyed Macdonald’s voice, we certainly should all have been crushed to 
death, as it was plain many a victim had already been ; for the infernal 
thing was stained with blood, and in some places patches of hair were still 
sticking to it. ‘ | 

The journey to Arnstadt in the morning, the interview with the bur- 
gomeister, the reference to the rural amptman, the expedition of that 
tunctionary to the scene of the tragedy, the imprisonment of the survi- 
ving robbers, their trial, confession, and execution, I will not detail. 
From the letter to which Laurenberg referred with his latest breath, and 
which we found in his pocket book addressed to me, we learned that Mac- 
donald’s presentiments were weighing on the writer’s mind more than he 
was willing should be known until the anticipated catastrophe, if, indeed, 
any should take place. Neither need I relate to you how, after burying 
our poor comrade, I performed the sad duty of bearing the oews of his 
death to his mother and sister, or how Anna in three years afterwards be- 
came my wife. As to my other comrades in that disastrous tour, the 
Frenchman rose to high rank in the service of Napoleon, and fell at Wa- 
terloo. Richter was killed in a duel. The Pole died amid the bloody 
snows of Prussian Eylau. Of Macdonald’s fate I know nothing. When 
I returned to Gottingen after visiting Anna and her mother, he was 
gone. He had left his rooms the previous day with g stranger, an elder- 
ly man, dressed in gray. He never returned. I made every inquiry all 
round Gottingen, but could get no tidings of him. No one on any road 
had seen him or his companion pass. His books and things were sold 
some two or three months after. I bought everything I thought he cared 
for, in order some day to restor them to him. But he has never appeared 
to claim them, and so I have them still. His sword hangs in my study 
between Laurenberg’s and my own. 

As regards the old woman, I had almost forgotten to say that we found 
her clothes, but not herself. Hence we guessed that some one of the gang 
had personated the character ; and Macdonald reminded us how the girl 
had prevented his approaching her supposed relative, and how he had got 
no answer to his address, the man in disguise being probably afraid that 
his voice might betray him. 


SICK BODY, SICK BRAIN. 


Occasional illustrations of the superstition of the middle ages led us 
to remark, some time ago, on the great prevalence of insanity, caused in 
the good old times by the mixture of horrible thoughts and lumps of 
diseased fancy with the ideas common among the people. Of the wretch- 
ed position of unhappy lunatics, persecuted, maimed, tortured, and burnt 
by neighbours and magistrates, who accepted as facts all their delusions, 
and convicted them by the testimony of their own wild words, some illus- 
trations have been given. The region of superstition that remains yet 
to be sketched is very rich in produce of this kind. I do not mean to 
pass into that region now, because it was not by superstition only, or 
only by that and the oppressive forms of a debased church system, that 
the minds of men were broken down, powerful agencies as they both 
were. These moral pestilences acted upon brains that had been first 
weakened by the physical plagues to which bodies were subject, 

We are not free from such afflictions yet. We are at this hour sbrink- 
ing from the breath of cholera. It comes home to the poor. It comes 
home to the minister of state. He may sacrifice sanitary legislation to 
the first comer who attempts to sneer it down. and journey bome to find 
the grateful plague sitting in his own hall ready with the only thanks 
that it can offer. At this we sincerely grieve, and perhaps tremble ; but 
we know nothing of the terror of a plague as it was terrible in the old 
times of famine among the poor, wrong living and bad housing among 
the rich, of townships altogether drainless, of filth, ignorance, and horri- 
ble neglect. The ravages made formerly in Europe by the small-pox or 
measles, the dreadful spread of leprosy, the devastation on the path of 
the black death and the sweating sickness, have no parallel in our day. 
Extreme as are the sufferings of our poor in the hungry winter season, 
we understand but faintly the intensity and extent of the distress which 
the old poet had often seen who wrote— 

Short days, sharp days, long nights come on apace: 
Ah, who shall hide us from the winter’s face ? 
Cold doth increase, the sickness will not cease, 
And here we lie, God knows, with little ease. 
From winter, plague and pestilence, good Lord, deliver us. 

I particularly wish to show how in the good old times men’s bodies 
were wasted, and how there was prodaced out of such wasting a weaken- 
ing and wasting of their minds. The treatises of a learned German Doc- 
tor Hecker, on the Epidemics of the Middle Ages (which have been trans- 
lated for our Sydenham Society by Doctor Babington) will provide an 
ample fund on which to draw for information. We cannot study rightly 
sickness of the mind without bringing sickness of the body into question. 
It is necessary to begin with that. 

There on nee diocese called the black death, the black plague, or the 
great mortality. The most dreadful visitation of it was one that began 
in China, spread over Asia, and in the year thirteen hundred and forty- 
eight entered Europe. Europe was then, however, not unused to plagues. 
Six others had made themselves famous during the preceding eight and 
forty years. The black plague spread from the south of Europe to the 
north, occupying about three years in its passage. In two years it had 
reached Sweden; in three years it had conquered Russia. The fatal in- 
fluence came among men ripe to receive it, Europe was full of petty 
war ; citizens were immured in cities, in unwholesome houses overlooking 
filthy streets, as in beleaguered fortresses ; for robbers, if not armies, 
occupied the roads beyond their gates ; husbandmen were starving feudal ' 





slaves ; oy was maioly superstition ; ignorance was dense and 
morals were debased ; little control was set upon the ons. To such 
men came the pestilence, which was said to have sl&in thirteen millions 
of Chinese, to have depopulated India, to have destroyed in Cairo fifteen 
thousand lives a day. Those were exaggerated statements, but they were 
credited, and terrified the people. Certainly vessels with dead crews 
drifted about in the Mediterranean, and brought corruption and infection 
to the shores on which they stranded. 

In what spirit did the people, superstitious as they were in those old 
times, meet the culamnity? Many committed suicide in frenzy ; mer- 
chants and rich men, seeking to divert the wrath of Heaven from them- 
selves, carried their treasure to the churches and the monasteries ; where, 
if the monks, fearing to receive infection with it, shut their gates against 
any such offering, it was desperately thrown to them over their walls. 
Even sound men, corroded by anxiety, wandered about livid as the dead. 
Houses quitted by their inhabitants tambled to ruin. By plague and by 
the flight of terrified inhabitants many thousand villages were left abso- 
lutely empty, silent as the woods and fields. The Pope, in Avignon, was 
forced, because all the church-yards were full, to consecrate as a burial- 
place the river Rhone, and assure to the faithful an interment, if not in 
holy ground at least in holy water. How the dead were carted out of 
towns for burial in pits, and how the terror of the people coined the 
fancy that through indecent haste many were hurried out and thrown in- 
to those pits while living, every one knows ; it was the incident of plague 
at all times. Italy was reported to have lost halfits inhabitants, "Phe 
Venetians fled to the islands and forsook their city, losing three men in 
four ; and in Padua, when the plague ceased, two-thirds of the inhabitants 
were missing. This is the black death, which began towards the close 
of the year thirteen hundred and forty-eight to ravage England ; and’of 
which Antony Wood says extravagantly, that, at the close of it, scarcely 
a tenth part of the people of this country remained living. 

Churches were shunned as places of infection, hut enriched with mad 
donations and bequests ; what little instruction had before been imparted 
ceased ; covetousness increased, and when health retarned men were ama- 
zed to observe how largely the proportion of lawyers to the rest of the 
community had been augmented. So many sndden deaths had begotten 
endless disputes about inheritance. Brothers deserted brothers ; even pa- 
rents fled from their children, leaving them to die untended. The sick 
were nursed, when they were nursed at all, by y hirelings at enor- 
mous charge. The wealthy lady, noble of birth, trained in the best re- 
finement of her time, as pure and modest perhaps as she was beautiful, 
could sometimes hire no better nurse than a street ruffian to minister to 
her in her mortal sickness. It appears most probable that this 4 
lence, which historians often dismiss in a paragraph, destroyed a fourth 
part of the inhabitants of Europe. The curious fact follows, which ac- 
cords with one of the most mysterious of all the certain laws of nature, 
that the numbers ofthe people were in some degree replenished by @ very 
marked increase in the fruitfulness of marriage. We know how the ’ 
lodged in places dangerous to life, surround themselves with little i- 
lies, and how births multiply as deaths increas, among them. To this na- 
tural law the attention of men was strongly forced, even at the time of the 
black plague. 

But lesser local pestilences arose incessantly and the bodies of multi- 
tudes who were not slain were weakened by the influences that destroyed 
so many, while, at the same time, few minds escaped the influence of su- 
perstitious dread, arising out of such calamities. The best physicians as- 
cribed the black plague to the grand conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter, and 
Mars in the sign of Aquarius, which took place about Lady-day, in the 
year thirteen hundred and forty-five. Such conjuctions always foreboded 
horrors to men, and every plague was in this way connected with the stars. 
Many a deed that proved the dignity and beauty of man’s nature was 
done quietly during those days of trial ; bands of Sisters of Charity at 
Paris perished in the work of mercy to the sick, and were supplied with 
unfailing troops of new rescruits ; but bigotry and folly had the loudest 
voices, and took possession of the public ear. 

Then arose in Hungary, and afterwards in Germany, the Brotherhood 
of the Flagellants—men and even women and children of all ranks enter- 
ing the order, marched about towns in procession, each flagellant with a 
red cross on the breast, back, and cap, and carrying a triple scourge, 
and all recommended to attention by the pomp of tapers and superb ban- 
ners of velvet and cloth of gold. They multiplied so fast, and claimed 
rights so independent—for they even absolved each other—that they came 
to be regarded by the church as dangerous. They were put down at last 
by persecution, the enthusiasm of the populace in their behalf being con- 
verted into relentless rage against them. 

The rage of the populace was felt most severely by the Jews. Pesti- 
lence was ascribed usually in those days to poisoned wells, and the wells, 
it was said commonly, were poisoned by the Jews. So it was at the time 
of the black plague. The persecution of the Jews began in those days at 
Chillon, and spread from Switzerland through Europe. Tortured and 
maddened, many poor Jews confessed all that men would have had con- 
fessed by them, and told horrible tales of powdered basilisk, and of the 
bags of poison sent among the faithful of Israel from the great Rabbi at 
Toledo. All the Jews in Basle were shut up in a wooden building and 
therein smothered and burnt alive. The same fate happened to the 
Jews at Freyburgh. In acquiescence with the popular idea, wells had 
been bricked over and buckets removed. If, therefore, in any town, a 
man rose to plead for the unhappy children of Israel, the populace asked 
why it was, if they were not guilty, that the authorities had covered u 
the wells. But there was not wanting other evidence : poison-bags, whi 
Christians had thrown there, were found in springs. At Spires, the Jews 
withdrew into their houses and, setting fire to them, burnt themselves 
and all they had with their own hands. At Strasburg two thousand 
Jews were burnt alive in their own Qurial ground—those who in frantic 
terror broke their bonds and fled, being pursued and murdered in the 
street. Only in Lithuania this afflicted people found a place of safety. 
There they were protected by King Casimir the Great, who loved a Jew- 
ish Esther, and the Lithuanian Jews still form a large body of men who 
nave lived in much seclusion, and retained many of the manners of the 
middle ages. 

It was among people weakened physically and mentally by desperate 
afflictions and emotions that there arose certain dancing manias, which 
formed a fresh disease, affecting both the body and the mind, The same 
generation that had seen the terror of the black death, saw, some twenty 
year afterwards, men and women dancing in a sing shrieking, and calling 
wildly on St. John the Baptist ; and at last, as if seized with an epileptic 
fit, tumbling on the ground, where they desired to be trodden upon and 
kicked, and were most cheerfully and freely trodden upon and kicked by 
the bystanders. Their wild ways infected others with diseased bodies and 
minds, and the disease called St. John’s dance which was supposed to be 
a form of demoniscal possession, spread over the Netherlands. The St. 
John’s dancers exorcised and made wonderful confessions. If they had 
not put themselves under the patronage of St. John (to whose festival pa- 
gan rites and dances had been transferred by the Germans) ieay: Senet 
have been racked and burnt. Their number increased so fast { men 
were afraid of them; they communicated to each other morbid fancies ; 
such as a furious hatred of the red colour, with the bull’s desire to tear 
every red cloth to rags, and a detestation of pointed shoes, against which 
and other matters of fashion, the priests had declaimed often from their 
pulpits. The St. John’s dancers became so numerous and so violent that, 
in Liege, the authorities were intimidated ; and, in deference to the pre- 
judices of the dancers, an ordinance was issued to the effect that no one 
should wear any but squaretoed shoes. This madness appeared also at 
Metz, and Cologne, and extended through the cities of the Rhine. 

A similar lunacy broke out some time afterwards at Strasburg, where 
the dancers were cared for by the town council, and conducted to the 
chapel of St. Vitus, a youthful saint, martyred in the time of Diocletian. 
For this saint, because little was known of him, a legend could be made 
suited to the emergency, in evidence that he, and he alone, was able to 
cure the dancing plague. The plague, however, spread ; and, as the phy- 
sicians regarded it as a purely spiritual question, it was left to the care of 
the Church, and even a century later, on St, Vitus’s day, women went to 
the Chapel of St. Vitus to dance off the fever that had accumulated in 
them during the past twelvemonth. But at that time the lunacy was 
near its end, for I need not say that it had little in common with the dis- 
ease known as St. Vitus’s dance by the physicians of the presentday. In 
its first years it attacked violently people of all ranks, especially those 
leading sedentary lives, and impelled them to dance even to death some- 
times, to dash their brains out against walls, or to plunge into rivers. 

Rvery one has heard of a madness of this kind that arose in Apulia, 
among people who had been, or fancied that they had been bitten by a 
ground spider, called the tarantula. Those who were bitten were said to 
have become melancholy, very open to the influence of music, given to 
wild joyous fits of dancing, or to miserable fits of weeping, morbid long- 
ings, and fatal paroxysms either of laughter or of sobs, At the close of 
the fifteenth century the fear of t:is malady had spread beyond Apulia. 
The poison of the tarantula, it was believed, could only be worked off by 
those in whom it begot a violent energy of dancing,—it passed out then 





with the perspiration ; but if any lingered in the blood, the disorder be- 
came chronic or intermittent ; and the afflicted person would be liable to 
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sufferin, holy, which, whenever it reached a certain height 
would eee ot ie fussing, The tarantati, or persons bitten by the 
tarantula, had various whims, and they also had violent preferences for 
and anti es to colours. Most of them were wild in love of red, many 
were excited by green objects, and so forth. They could only dance to 
music, and to the music of certain tunes which were called tarantellas, 
and one man’s tarantella would not always suit another. Some needed 
a quick tune, others a melancholy measure, others a suggestion of green 
fields in the music as well as in the words that always went with it. 
Nearly all tarantati required some reference to water, where mad in long- 
ing for the sea, and would be ecstatic at the sight of water in a pan. 
Some even would dance with a cup of water in their hands, or plunge 
their heads after dancing in a tub of water, set for them, and trimmed 
with rushes. In the beginning of the seventeenth century, the cures 
of the tarantati was attempted on a grand po Bands of musicians a 
among the villages, playing tarantellas; and the women were 80 espe- 
cially interested in this Ser, of bringing relief to the afflicted, that the 
riod of tarantella-playing was called “« the women’s little carnival. he 
good creatares saved up their spare money to pay for thedances, and desert- 
ed their household duties to assist at a, § ° rich lady, Mita Lupa, 
whole fortunatejon these works of charity. 

Pt ainootlon va pom oa by this little carnival to the thoughts of 
hysterical women. They sickened as it approached, danced, and were for 
a season whole ; but the tarantati included — as Many men as women. 
Even the sceptic could not shake off the influence of general credulity. 
Gianbatista Painzato, Bishop of Foligno, suffered himself, in bravado, to 
be bitten by a tarantula; but to the shame of his episcopal gravity, he 
could obtain a cure only by dancing. _ r 

When bodies are ill-housed or ill-nourished, or by late sickness or other 
cause depressed, as most men’s bodies were in the middle ages, minds are 
apt to receive morbid impressions. The examples just given show how 
rapidly across such tinder the fire of a lunatic fancy spreads. People 
abounded who were even glad to persuade themselves that they were 
changed into wolves every night, that they were witches, or that they 

possessed by demons. 
we fifty Ane ago, a young woman of strong frame, visited a friend 
in one of the Berlin hospitals. On entering a ward she fell down in strong 
convulsions. Six female patients who saw her became at once convulsed 
in the same way ; and, by degrees, eight others passed into the same con- 
dition for four months; during which time two of the nurses followed 
their example. They were all between sixteen and twenty-five years old. 

In a Methodist chapel at Redruth a man cried suddenly, “ What shall I 

do to be saved?”’? and made contortions expressive of severe distress. 
Other members of the congregation very shortly afterwards uttered the 
game words, and seemed to suffer excruciating pain. The occurrence hav- 
ing excited curiosity, the new complaint spread through all the adjacent 
towns of Camborne, Penzance, Truro, Helstone, Falmouth, and the inter- 
vening Villages. It was an epidemic confined to Methodist chapels, and 
people of the lowest class ; it consisted always in the utterance of the 
same words, followed by convulsions. Within no very long time, four 
thousand people had become affected by the malady. A somewhat simi- 
lar d has prevailed for a long time in the Shetland Islands. 

Other esses of this kind, will occur to the minds of many readers. 
There is not necessarily deceit or hypocrisy in such outbreaks; they are 
contemporary illustrations, each on a small scale, of a kind of mental dis- 
order which was one of the most universal of the sorrows of the middle 
ages. Men were liable in masses to delusions so absurd, and so sincere, 
that it is impossible to exclude from a fair study of the social life of our 
forefathers a constant reference to such unsound conditions of their minds. 





GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE-LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 
CHAPTER VII.—BOOT AND SADDLE! 


“ The Grand Military”’— Sport, but not Pleasure—Warlike advances 
—Some of all sorts—An Equestrian Feat—They’re off !--Riding 
to Win—Follow-my-leader— Well over and well in— Home in a hur- 
ry—A close Race—The Heiress with many friends—A Day's amuse- 
ment. 

“ Card of the running ’orses—cor-rect card! Major dear, you always 
take a card of me! ” pleads a weather-worn, good-looking, smart-ribboned, 
card-woman, standing up to her ankles in mud on Guyville race-course. 
Poor thing! hers is a strange, hard, vagabond sort of life. This very 
morning she has heard mass (being an Irish woman), seventeen miles off, 
and she will be on her legs the whole of this livelong day, and have a good 
supper and a hard bed, and be up at dawn to-morrow ready and willing 
for a forty-mile tramp wherever money is to be made ; so, in the mean- 
time, she hands up half-a-dozen damp cards to Gaston D’Orville, now 
major in “ The Loyals,” and this day principal acting-steward of “ The 
Grand Military Steeple-Chase.” 

The major is but slightly altered since we saw him last at Bishop’s 
Baffler. His tall figure may, perhaps, be a trifle fuller, and the lines of 


. dissipation round his eyes and mouth a little deeper, while, here and there, 


his large whiskers and evans g | hair are just sprinkled with grey ; but, 
for all this, he is still about the finest looking man on the course, and of 
this fact, as of every other advantage of his position, no one is better 
aware than himself. Yet he is not a vain man ; cool and calculating, he 
looks upon such “ pulls in his favour,” as he calls them, much as he 
would on “ a point in the odds,” mere chances in the game of life, to be 
made the most of when opportunity offers. He has just got upon a re- 
markably handsome white horse, to show the military equestrians “ the 


_ line” over which they are to have an M6 pacer of breaking their necks, 


and is surrounded by a posse of great-coated, shawl-handkerchiefed, and 


loshed individuals, mostly striplings, who are nervously-ready to scan 


e obstacles they are destined to ewcounter. 

There are nine starters for.the great event, and professional speculators 
at the “ Kingmakers’ Arms’ are even now Me anlage that not above 
three ever reach “‘ home,” so low an opinion do they entertain of “ the 
soldiers’ riding,” or so ghastly do they deem the fences flagged out to 

rove the warriors’ mettle. Four miles over a stiff country, with a large 
ook, and a finish in front of the grand stand, will furnish work for the 
horses and excitement to the ladies, whilst the adventurous jocks are 
even now glancing at one another aghast at the unexpected strength and 
a of these impediments, which, to a man on foot, look positively 
a 


“ T object to this fence decidedly,” observes a weak, thin voice, which, 
under his multiplicity of wraps, we have some difficulty in identifying as 
the property of Sir Ascot Uppercrust. “I object in the name of all the 
riders—it is positively dangerous—don’t you agree with me?” he adds, 

inting to a formidable “ double post and rail,” with but little room 

tween, and appealing to his fellow-sufferers, who all coincide with 
him but one. 

“ Nothing for a hunter,” says the dissentient, who, seeing that the ex- 

loit has to be performed in full view of the ladies in the stand, would 
ve it worse ifhe could. “ Nothing for any horse that’s properly ridden; 
—what do you say major?” 

“T agree with Kettering,” replies the major ; for our friend “ Charlie” 
it is who is now surveying the country on foot, in a huge white great- 
coat, with a silver mounted whip under his arm, and no gloves. He is 
quite the “ gentleman-rider,” and has fully made up his mind to win the 
steeple-chase. For this has poor Haphazard been deprived of his usual 
Fe in the field, and trained with such severity as Mr. Snaffles has 

ought advisable ; for this has his young master been shortening his 
stirrups and riding daily gallops, and running miles up-hill to keep him 
in wind, till there is little left of his original self save his moustaches, 
which have grown visibly during the winter ; and for this have the la- 
dies of the family been stitching for days at the smartest silk-jacket that 
ever was made (orange and blue, with gold tags), only pausing in their 
labours to visit Haphazurd in the stable, and bring him such numerous 
offerings in the shape of bread, apples, and lump-sugar, that had Mr. 
Snaffies not laid an embargo on all “ tit-bits” the horse would ere this 
have been scarcely fit to run for a saddle! 

Mrs. Delaval having been as severely bitten with the sporting mania 
as Blanche, they are even now sitting in the grand stand, perusing a list 
of the starters as if their lives depended on it—and each lady wears a blue 
and orange ribbon in her bonnet, the general, who escorts them, appear- 
te an alarming neckcloth of the same hues. 

he stand is already nearly full, and Blanche, herself not the least at- 
traction to many of the throng, has manceuvred into a capital place with 
Mary by her side, and is in a state of nervous delight, partly at the jet 
of the scene, partly at the coming contest in which “ cousin Charlie” is 
to engage, and partly at the anticipation of the Guyville Ball, her first 
ap in public, to take place this very night. “Row upon row the 
benches have been gradually filling, till the assemblage looks like a va- 
riegated parterre of flowers to those in the arena below. In that enclosed 
an are gathered, besides the pride of the British army, swells and dan- 
es of every different description and calibre. Do-nothing gentlemen 
from London, glad to get a little fresh air and excitement so cheap. 
Nimrods from “ the shires’’ come to criticise the performances, and sug- 


geet, by implication, how much better they could ride themselves. 

ealers, and professional “ legs” of course whose business it is to 
make the most of everything, and whose courteous demeanour is onl 
equalled by the unblasbin effrontery with which they offer “ five points” 
less than the odds ; nor, though last not least, must we omit to mention 
the élite of Bubbleton, who have one and all cast up from “ the Spout,” 
as that salubrious town is sometimes denominated, as moe always do 
cast up within reach of their favourite resort. Some of all sorts there 
are amongst them. Gentlemen of family, without incumbrances--gen- 
tlemen with incumbrances and no family—some with money and no 
brains—some with brains and no money—some that live upon the fat of 
the land—others that live upon their own wits, and +r: up a subsistence 
therewith, bare as might be expected from the dearth of capital oa which 
they trade. In the midst of them we recognise Frank Hardingstone, suf- 
ficiently conspicuous in his simple manly attire amongst the chained, 
and velveted, and bedizened tigers by whom he is surrounded. He is 
talking to a remarkably good-looking and particularly well-dressed man, 
known to nearly every one on the course 48 Mr. Jason, the famous stee- 
plechase rider, who has come partly to sell Mr. Hardingstone a horse, 
partly to patronize the “ soldiers’ performances,” and partly to enjoy the 
gay scene, which he is even now criticising. He is good enough to ex- 
press his approval of the ladies in the stand, taking them “ en masse,” 
though his fastidious taste cannot but admit that there are “‘ some weedy- 
looking ones amongst ’em.” All this,,however, is lost upon Frank Har- 
dingstone, who has ears only for a conversation going on at his elbow, in 
which he hears Blanche’s name mentioned, our friend Lacquers being 
the principal speaker. at 
“ Three hundred thousand—i give you my honour--every penny of it !’ 
says that calculating worthy to a speculative dandy with enormous red 
whiskers, “and a nice girl too—devilish well read, you know, and all 
that.” 

“T suppose old Bounce keeps a bright look-out though, don’t he?” re- 
joins his friend, who has all the appearance of a man that can make up 
his mind in a minute. , 

“ Yeees,” drawls Lacquers ; “but it might be done by a fellow with 
some energy—you know, she is engaged to young Kettering, her cousin 
—‘family pot,’ you know—and she’s very spoony on him-still, I’ve 
half a mind to try.” 

“ Why, the cousin will probably break his neck in the course of the 
day ; you can introduce me to-night at the ball. By the way, what are 
they betting about this young Kettering ? can he ride any?” 

“ Not a yard,” re;''es Lacquers, as he turns away to light a cigar, 
whilst Lord Mount Helicon, for the red-bearded dandy is no less a person 
than that literary peer, dives into the ring to turn an honest “ pony,” as 
he calls it, on its fluctuations. ; ° 

“ Look here, Mr. Hardingstone,”’ exclaims*the observant Jason, forci- 
bly attracting Frank’s notice to a feat which, as he keeps his eyes fixed 
on the stand, is going on behind him. “ That’s the way to put ’em at it, 
major! well-ridden, by the Lord Harry!” and Frank turns round in time 
to witness, with the shouting multitude and the half-frightened ladies, 
the gallant manner in which D’Orville’s white horse clears the double- 
post and rails to which Sir Ascot had objected. 

The major, it is needless to say, isa dauntless horseman, and, on being 
remonstrated with by Sir A. and his party on the impracticable nature of 
the leap which he had selected for them, and young Mohair, of the Hea- 
vies, suggesting that the stewards should always be compelled to ride 
over the ground themselves, made no more ado, but turned the white 
horse at the unwelcome barrier, and, by dint of a fine hand and a perfect- 
ly-broken animal, went “in and out’’ without touching, to the uproarious 
delight of the mob and the less-loudly expressed admiration of the ladies. 

“ That’s what I call in-and-out clever,” observes Mr. Jason, as the 
shouting subsides, thinking he could not have done it better himself— 
and he too elbows his way into the mass of noise, hustling, and confusion 
that constitutes the betting-ring. 

“We ought to throw our bouquets at the white horse!’ says Mrs. De- 
laval’s next neighbour, a bold-looking lady of a certain age, and Mary 
recognises, with mingled feelings, her military adorer, and his well- 
known grey charger, now showing the lapse of time only by his change 
of colour to pure white. “I’m afraid it’s all very dangerous,” thinks 
Blanche, to whom it occurs for the first time that ‘‘ Cousin Charlie” ma 
possibly break his neck; but the General at this instant touches her el- 
bow to introduce ‘Major D’Orville,’’ who, having performed his official 
duties, has dismounted and works his way into the Stand to make the’ 
agreeable to the ladies, and. “‘ have a look at this Miss Kettering—the 
7“ thing, by Jove, if she is tolerably lady-like.”’ 

ow different is the Major’s manner to that of Lacquers, Uppercrust, 
and half the other unmeaning dandies whom Blanche is accustomed to 
see fluttering round her. He Aas the least thing of a military swagger, 
which most women certainly like, more icularly when in their own 





case that lordly demeanour is laid aside for a soft deferential air highly 
captivating to the weaker sex ; and nobody understands this better than 
D’Orville. The little he says to Blanche is quiet, amusing, and to the 
purpose. The heiress is agreeably surprised. The implied homage of 
such a man is, to say the least of it, flattering, and our cavalier has the 
good sense to take his leave as soon as he sees he has made a favourable 
impression, quite satisfied with the way in which he has “opened the 
trenches.”” At the moment he did so, on turning round he encountered 
Mary Delaval. She looked unmoved as usual, and put out her hand to 
him, as if they had been in the habit of meeting every day. With a few 
incoherent words he bent over those long well-shaped fingers, and an ob- 
servant by-stander might have had the good luck to witness a somewhat 
unusual sight—a major of Hussars blushing to the very tips of his mous- 
taches! Yes—the hardened man-of-the-world—the experienced roué— 
the dashing militaire had a heart, if you could only get at it, like the 
veriest clown then ’squiring his red-cheeked Dolly to “ the races’’—the 
natural for a moment overcame the artificial, and as Gaston edged his 
way down through nodding comrades and smiling ladies, the feeling up- 
permost in his heart was—*‘ Heavens! how I love this woman still !--and 
what a fooll am!’ But sentiment must not be indulged to the exclu- 
sion of business, and the major too forces his way into the betting-ring. 

There they are, hard at it---Vobblers and noblemen—grooms and gen- 
tlemen—bettiag-house keepers and Cavalry officers—all talking at once, 
all intent on having the best of it, and apparently all layers and no 
takers—“ Eight to one agin Lady Lavender,” says a stout capitalist, who 
looks like a grazier in his best clothes: “Take ten,” lisps the owner, a 
young gentleman apparently about sixteen—“I’ll back Sober John’’-- 
“Pll take nine to two about the Fox’”’—“TI’ll lay against the field bar 
three”-—“ I'll lay five ponies to two agin Haphazard!” vociferates the 
capitalist: “Done,” cries Charlie, who is investing on his horse as if he 
owned the Bank of England. At this moment Frank Hardingstone 
pierces into the ring, and drawing Charlie towards the outskirts, begins 
to lecture him on the coming struggle, and to give him useful hints on 
the art of riding a steeple-chase, for Frank with his usual decision has re- 
solved not to go into the stand to talk to Blanche till he has done all in 
his power to insure the success of her cousin: ‘Come and see the horse 
saddled, you conceited young jackanapese-don’t fool away any more 
money--how do you know you'll win?” says Frank, taking the excited 
jockey by the arm and leading him away to where Haphazard, pawing 
and snorting and very uneasy, is being stripped of his clothing, the cen- 
tre of an admiring throng. “I know he can beat Lady Lavender,” re- 
plies Charlie, whose conversation for the last week has been strictly 
“ Newmarket”—“ and he’s five pounds better than the Fox—and Mohair 
is sure to make a mess of it with Bendigo--he owns he can’t ride him-- 
and thtre’s nothing else has a chance except Sober John, a great half- 
bred bruie !’’ 

“Do you see that quiet-looking man talking to Jason there?” says 
Frank-—“ that’s the man who is to ride Sober John--about the best gen- 
tleman in England, and he’s getting a hint from the best professional. 
Do you think you can ride like Captain Rocket? Now take my advice, 
Charlie, Haphazard is a nice-tempered horse, you teait on Sober John— 
keep close behind him--ride over him if he falls--but whatever you see 
Captain Rocket do, you do the same—dont come till you’re safe over the 
last fence—and if you’re not first you’ll be second!’ Charlie promised 
faithfally to obey his friend's directions--though in his own mind he did 
not think it possible an Infantry horse could win the great event--Sober 
John, if he belonged to any one in particular, being the property of 
Lieut. Sharpes of the Old Hundreth—who stood to win a very comforta- 
ble sum upon the veteran steeple-chaser. 

“They look nervous, Tim, most on ’em,’’ observes Captain Rocket, 
while with his own hands he adjusts “the tackle” as he calls it on his 
horse, and his friend “ Tim” giving him a “leg up,”’ be canters “ Sober 
John” past the stand, none of the ladies thinking that docile animal has 
the remotest chance of winning. “He seems much too quiet,” says 
Blanche, “and he’s dreadfully ugly.” “Beauty is not absolutely essen- 
tial in horses, Miss Kettering,” replies a deep quiet voice at her elbow. 
Major D’Orville has resumed his place by her side. Though he thinks he 
is paying attention to Blanche, he cannot in reality forbear hovering 
about Mrs. Delaval. That lady meanwhile, with clasped hands, is hoping 
with all her heart that Captain Rocket may not win. If “ wishes were 


upon Haphazard, throwing the dirt around him like a patent turnip-cuat- 
ter, would have a good many of hers to bear him on his victorious career. 
By the way, Mary has never found her glove, we wonder whether that 
foolish boy knows anything about it—and talking of gloves, look at that 
dazzling pair of white kids on a level with his chin, in which “ Mohair of 
the Heavies” is endeavouring to control Bendigo. He has had two large 
glasses of Sherry, yet does he still look very pale—another, and yet 
another comes striding past like a whirlwind—-Sir Ascot rides Lady La- 
vender, and Cornet Capon is to pilot the Fox. It is very difficult to 
know which is which amongst the variegated throng, and the ladies puz- 
zle sadly over their cards, in which, as is usually the case at steeple- 
chases, the colours are all set down wrong. Each damsel, however, has 
one favourite at least whom she could recognise in any disguise, and we 
may be sure that “ blue-and-orange” is not without his well-wishers in 
the grand stand. 

Major D’Orville is an admirable cicerone, inasmuch as besides being 
steward, he has a heavy book on the race, and knows the capabilities of 
each horse toa pound, whatever may be his uncertainty as regards the 
riders, ‘ Your cousin has a very fair chance, Miss Kettering—he seems 
to ride spermrecpay | well for such aboy—Sir Ascot wants nerve, and Mo- 
hair can’t manage his horse.” “See—they’ve got’em in line,” exclaims the 
General, who is in a state of frantic excitement altogether. “ Silence, 

ray! he’s going to—ah, the blundering blockhead, it’s a false start!” 

ajor D’Orville takes out his double-glasses, and proceeds quietly with- 
out noticing the interruption, “then the Fox has been lame, and Capon 
is a sad performer, nevertheless you shall have your choice, Miss Ketter- 
ing, and I’ll bet you a pait of gloves on the By Jove they’re off” 
—and the Majorputs his glasses up in scarcely veiled anxiety, whilst 
Mary Deleval’s heart beats thick and fast, as ehe strains her eyes towards 
the fleeting tulip-coloured throng, drawing gradually out from the dark 
mass ofspectators that have gone to witness the start. 

How easy it looks to go cantering along over a nice grass country, pro- 
perly flagged out so as to ensure the performers from making any mistakes ; 
and how trifling the obstacles appear over which they are following each 
other like a string of wild-geese, more particularly when you, the spec- 
tator,are quietly ensconced in a comfortable seat sheltered from the 
wind, and viewing the sports at a respectful distance. Perhaps you might 
not think it quite such child’s-play, were you assisting in the pageant on 
the back of a headstrong powerful horse, rendered irritable and violent 
by severe training (of which discipline this unfortunate class of animal 
gets more than enough), rasping your knuckles against his withers and 
pulling your arms out of their sockets, because he, the machine, is all 
anxiety to get to the end, whilst you, the controlling, or, who ought to 
be, the controlling power, have received strict injunctions ‘‘ to wait.” If 
your whole energies were not directed to the one object of “ doing your 
duty,” and winning your race, you might possibly have leisure to reflect 
on your somewhat hazardous position. ‘ Neck-or-nothing’’ has just dis- 
appeared, doubling up himself and Mr. Fearless, in a complicated kind of 
fall at the very place over which you must necessarily follow ; and should 
your horse, whois shaking his head furiously as you vainly endeavour 
to steady him, make the slightest mistake, you shudder tp think of 
“ Frantic” running away with her rider clo:e behind you. Nevertheless, 
it is impossible to decline ‘eternal misery on this side and certain death 
on the other,”’ but go you must, and when safe into the next field, there 
is nothing of any importance till you come to the brook. To be sure the 
animal you are riding never would face water. Still your spurs are 
sharp, and you have a vague sort of trust that you may get over some- 
how. You really deserve to win, yet will we, albeit unused to computa- 
tion of the odds, willingly bet you five to four, that you are neither first 
nor second. 

In the meantime our friends in the stand make their running commen- 
taries on the race. ‘‘ How slow they are going,” says Blanche, who, like 
all ladies, has a most liberal idea of “pace.” ‘ He’s over!” mutters 
Mary Delaval, as “ blue-and-orange” skims lightly over the first fence un- 
ditinguished, save by her, amidst the rest. “‘ One down!” saysa voice, and 
and there is a slight scream from among the prettiest of the bonnets, 
“ Red-and-white cap-—who is it?” and what with the distraction of watch- 
ing the others, and the confusion on the cards, Bendigo has been caught 
and remounted ere the hapless Lieut. Mohair can be identified. Mean- 
while the string is lengthening out. “ Uppy is making frightful ranning,”’ 
says Major D’Orville, thinking how right he was to stand heavily against 
Lady Lavender ; ‘‘ however, the Fox isclose upon him ; and that’s Hap- 
hazard, Miss Kettering, just behind Sober John.” “ Two—four—six— 
seven—nine—what a pretty sight!” says Blanche, but she turns away 
her head with a shudder as a party-coloured jacket goes down at the next 
fence, neither horse nor rider rising again. One always fancies the worst, 
and Mary turns pale as death and clasps her hands tighter than ever. And 
now they arrive at the double-post-and-rails, which have been erected 
purposely for the gratification of the ladies in the stand. The first three 
bound over it, in their stride like 0 many deer. Capt. Rocket pulls his 
horse into a trot, and Sober John goes in-and-out quite as cleverly as did 
the Major’s white charger. Mr. Jason is good enough to express his ap- 

roval. Charlie follows the example of his leader ; and though he hits 

t very hard, Haphazard’s fine shape saves him from a fall. Blanche thinks 
him the noblest hero in England, and nobody but D’Orville remarks 
how very pale Mrs. Delaval is getting. Mobair essays to follow the ex- 
ample thus set him, and succeeds in doing the first half of his task ad- 
mirably, but no power on earth will induce Bendigo to jump owt after 
jumping in, and eventually he is obliged to be ignominiously extrica- 
ted by a couple of carpenters and a hand-saw. His companions di- 
verge, like a flight of wild fowl, towards the brook. The Fox, who is 
now leading, refuses; and the charitable Nimrods, and dandies, and 
swells, and professionals all vote that Capon’s heart failed him, and “he 
didn’t put in half enough powder.” The Major knows better. The horse 
was once his property, and he bas not laid against it without reason. 
The brook creates much confusion ; but Sober John singles himself out 
from the ruck and flies it without an effort, closely followed by Hap- 
hazard and Lady Lavender. The restsplash and struggle, and get over 
as they best can, with but little chance now of coming up with the first 
three. They all turn towards home, and the pace is visibly increasing. 
Capt. Rocket is leading, but Charlie’s horse is obviously full of running, 
and the boy is gradually dtawing away from Lady Lavender, and 
nearer and nearer to the front. Already people begin to shout “ Hap- 
hazard wins ;’’ and the General is hoarse with excitement. ‘Charlie 
wins!” he exclaims, his face purple, and the ends of his blue-and-orange 
handkerchief floating on the breeze. ‘Charlie wins! I tell you. Look 
how he’s comingup. Zounds! don’t contradict me, sir! he roars out, to 
the intense dismay of his next neighbour, a meek old gentleman, who 
has only come to the steeple-chase in order that he may write an ac- 
count of it for a magazine, and who shrinks from the General as from a 
raving madman. ‘Now, Captain Rocket,’ shouts the multitude, as if 
that unmoved man would attend to anything but the business in hand. 
They reach the last fence neck-and-neck, Haphazard landing slightly in 
advance. ‘Kettering wins!” “ Blast him!” hisses D’Orville between 
his teeth, turning white as a sheet. He stands to lose eighteen hundred 
by Haphazard alone, and we question whether, on reliable security, 
the Major could raise eighteenpence. Nevertheless, he turps the next in- 
stant to Blanche, with a quiet unmoved smile, to congratulate her on her 
cousin’s probable success. “If he can only ‘ finish.’ Miss Kettering, he 
can’t lose,” says the speculator; but he still trusts that “if” may save 
him the price of his commission. 

What a moment for Charlie! Hot, breathless, and nearly exhausted ; 
his brain reeling with the shouts of the populace, and the wild excitement 
of the struggle, one idea is uppermost in his mind, if man and horse can 
do it, win he will. Steadily has he ridden four long miles, taking the 
greatest pains with his horse, and restraining his own eagerness to be in 
front, as well as that of the gallant animal. He has kept his eye fixed on 
Captain Rocket, and regulated his every movement by that celebrated 
performer. And now he is drawing slightly in advance of him, and one 
hundred yards more will complete his triumph. Yet, inexperienced as 
he is, he cannot but feel that Hapbazard is no longer the elastic, eager 
goer whom he has been regulating so carefully, and the truth shoots across 
him that his horse is beat. Well.he ought to last another hundred yards. 
See, the double flags are varia ee him, and the shouts of his own 
name fall dully upon his ear. He hears Captain Rocket’s whip at work, 
and is not aware lew that judicious artist is merely plying it against his 
own boot, to flurry the young one. ‘Charlie begins to flog. ‘Sit still /” 
shouts Frank Hardingetone from the stand. Charlie works arms and legs 
like a windmill, upsets his horse, who would win if he were hut let alone 
— Sober John” shews his great ugly head alongside. Haphazard 
changes his leg—Major D’Orville draws a long breath of reliet—Captain 
Rocket, with a grim smile, and one fierce stab of his spurs, glides ee 
in advance—and Haphazard is beaten on the post by half a length, Lady 
Lavender a bad third, and the rest nowhere! - . x - 

Blanche is dreadfully disappointed. The general thinks ‘ the lad de- 
serves great credit for being second in such good company ;”’ but the 
tears stand in Mary {Delaval’s eyes—tears we believe, of gratitude at 
his not being brought home on a hurdle, instead of riding into the weigh- 
ing-enclosure with the drooping self-satisfied air, and the arms hanging 














horses,” we think this young gentleman now tearing down the course 


powerless down his sides, which distinguish the gentleman-jockey after 
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been 80 
ons. The boy isscarcely disappointed. To have ; 
— and-to have en second for such an event as “ the yo cd Mili 
tary,” is a feather ia his cap of which he isin no slight degree tee ; and | 
he walks into the stand the hero of the day, for Captain Roc - is no 
lady’s man, and is engaged to risk his neck again to-morrow a hundred | 
miles from here. So he has put on a long great-coat and disappeared. 
The General accounts for Charlie’s defeat on a theo peculiarly is own. 
“ Virtually,” says he, “ my nephew won therace. How dy’e mean beat? 
It was twenty yards over the four miles. Twenty yards from home he was 
a length infront. If the stewards had been worth their salt, we should 
have won. Don’t tell me!” 
There is more racing, but 














the great event has come off, and our friends 
in the stand occupy themselves only with luncheon. Frank Harding- 
stone comes up to speak to Blanche, but she is so surrounded and hem- 
med in, that beyond shaking hands with her, he might as well be back at 
his own place on the South Coast, for any enjoyment he can have in her 
society. Major D’Orville is rapidly gaining ground in the good graces of 
all the Newton Hollows party. He has won a large stake and is in bril- 
liant spirits. Even Mary thinks “ what an agreeable clever man he is” | 
and glances the while at a fair glowing face, eating, drinking, and laugh- 
ing by turns, and discussing with Sir Ascot the different events of their 
exciting gallop. Lacquers, with his mouth full, is making the agreeable 
in his own way, to the whole party. “ Deuced good pie—aw—ruin me— 
aw—in gloves, Miss Kettering—aw—lose everything to you—aw ;" and 
the dandy has a vague sort of notion that he might say something sweet 
here, but it will not shape itself into words very conveniently, 80 he has 
a large glass of sherry instead. Our friend Captain Lacquers is not so 
much a “ man of parts,” as “a man of figure.” Charlie, somewhat exci- 
ted, flourishes his knife and fork, and describes how he lost his race to the 
public in general. Gaston D’Orville with his most deferential air, is win- 
ning golden opinions from Blanche, and thinking in his innermost soul 
what a traitor he is to his own heart the while ; Mrs. Delaval looks very 
pale and subdued, and Bounce thinks she must be tired, but breaks off to 
something else before he has made the inquiry—still every body seems | 
outwardly to be enjoying him and herself to the utmost, and it is with a 
forced smile and an air of assumed gaiety that Frank Hardingstone takes 
his leave, and supposes * we shall all meet at the ball.” 

Fancy Frank deliberately proposing to go to a ball! How bitterly he 
smiles as he waiks away from the course faster and faster, as thought af- 
ter thought goads him to personal exertion! Now be despises himeelf 
thoroughly for his weakness in allowing the emile of a silly girl thus to 
sink into a strong man’s heart--now he analyses his own feelings as he 
would probe a corporeal wound, with a stern, scientific pleasure in the ex- 
amination—and anon he speculates vaguely on the arrangements of 
Nature, which provide such sentimental follies for a sauce piquante 
wherewith to flavour our daily bread. Nevertheless our man of action is 
by no means satisfied with bimself. He takes a fierce walk over the most 
unfrequented fields, and returns to hissolitary lodgings, to read stiff chap- 
ters of old dogmatic writers, and to work out a tough equation or two, 
till he can “ get this nonsense out of his head.” In vain—a fairy figure 
with long violet eyes and floating hair dances between him and his quarto. 
and the * unknown quantity” p/us Blanche continually eludes his mental 


ore do not think Frank bas enjoyed his day’s pleasure, any more than 
Mary Delaval. How few people do, could we but peep into their heart of 
hearts! Here are two at least, of that gay throng, in whom the shaft is 
rankling, and all this discomfort and anxiety exists, because forsooth, 

eople never understand each other in time. We think it is in one of 
Rodeeen’s novels that the catastrophe is continualy being postpoued 
because the heroine invariably becomes vivement émue, and unable to 
articulate, just at the critical moment when two words more would ex- 
plain everything, and make her happy with her adorer. Were it not for 
this provoking weakness, she would be married and settle long before the 
end of the first volume: but then, to be sure, what would become of 
all the remaining pages of French sentimentality? If there were no un- 
certainty, there would be no romance--if we knew each other better, per- 
haps we should love each other less. Hopes and fears make up the game 
of life. Better be the germinating flower, blooming in the sunshine and 
cowering in the blast, than the withered branch, defiant indeed of winter's 
cold and summer’s heat, but drinking in no dew of morning, putting forth 
no buds of spring, and in its dreary barren isolation, unsusceptible of 
pleasure as of pain. 


“A BOOK IN A BUSTLE.” 
A TRUE TALE OF THE WARWICK ASSIZES, 
BY THE GHOST OF CRABBE. 

The partial power that tv the female race 
Is charged to apportion gifts of form and grace, 
With liberal hand moulds beauty’s curves in one, 
And to another gives as good as none : 
But woman still for nature proves a match, 
And grace by her denied, from art will snatch, 
Hence, great Eliza, grew thy farthingales, 
Hence, later Anna, swelled thy hoops’ wide pales ; 
To this we must refer the use of stays ; 
Nor less the bustle of more modern days. 


Artful device ! whose imitative pad 

Into good figures roundeth off the bad— 

Whether of simple sawdust thou art seen. 

Or tak’st the guise of costlier crinoline— 

How oft to thee the female form doth owe 

A grace rotund, a line of ampler flow, 

Than flesh and blood thought fit to clothe it with below! 


There dwelt in Liverpool a worthy dame, 

Who had a friend—James Taylor was his name— 
He dealt in glass, and drove a thriving trade, 
And still saved up the profits he had made, 

Till when a daughter blest his marriage bed, 
The father in the savings-bank was led 

In his child’s name a small sum to invest, 

From whence he drew the legal interest. 


Years went and came ; James Taylor came and went ; 
Paid iu, and drew his modest three per cent., 

Till, by the time his child reached girlhood’s bounds, 
The sum had risen to two and twenty pounds, 

Our cautious legislature--well ’tis known— 

Round saviugs-banks a guardian fence bas thrown : 
’Tis easy to pay into them, no doubt, 

Though anything but easy to draw out. 

And so James Taylor found ; for on a day 

He wanted twenty pounds a bill to pay, 

And, short of cash, unto the bank applied! 

Failing some form of law, he was denied ! 


James Taylor hamm’d and haw'd--look’d blank and blue ;— 
In short, James Taylor knew not what to do: 
His creditor was stern--the bill was overdue. 


As to a friend he did his plight deplore— 

The worthy dame of whom I spoke before—- 

(It might cause pain to give the name she owns, 

So let me use the pseudonym of Jones) ; 

“ Taylor,” said Mrs. Jones, ‘as I’m a friend, 

I do not care if I the money lend. 

But even friends security should hold : 

Give me security--I’ll lend the gold.” 

7 This savings-bank deposit-book !”” he cries, 
See—in my daughter’s name the sum that lies !”” 

© saw—and satisfied, the money leu: ; 
Wherewith James Taylor went away content. 


But now what cares seize Mrs. Jones’s breast ! 
What terrors throng her once unbroken re:' ! 
Cash she could keep in many a secret nook— 
But where to stow away James Taylor’s book ° 
Money is heavy ; where’ tis put ’ twill stay ; 
Paper—as William Cobbett used to say— 
Will make wings to itself, and fly away! 


Long she devised : new plans th 

an * last she hit onan a trata a 
as’t Venus that the strange co 

Or rather, Plutus’s ‘eveverent ee aii 


Mrs. Jones wasof a scraggy make ; 


near | 





But when did woman vanity forsake ? 
What nature sternly to her form denied, 
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A bustle’s ample aid had well supplied, 
Within whose vasty depths the book might safely hide! 


’T was thought—’twas done! by hely of ready pin, | 
The sawdust was let out, the book put in. 
Henceforth--at home—-abroad-- where’er she moved, 
Behind her lurked the volume that she loved. | 
She laughed to scorn the cut-purse and bis sleight ; 
No fear of burglars scared her through the night ; 
But ha, what shrine is safe from greed of gold, 
What fort against —s can hold? 

Cgn stoutest buckram’s triple fold keep in, 

The odor /ucri—the strong scent of tin? 

For which Chubb’s clocks are weak, and Milner’s safes are thin. 


Some time elasped—-the time required by law, 
Which past, James Taylor might the money draw, 
His kind but cautions creditor to pay, 

So to the savings-bank they took their way. 

There Mrs. Jones with modesty withdrew,— 

To do what no rude eye might see her do,— 

And soon returning—with a blushing look, 
Unmarked by Tay!or, she produced the book. 
Which he, presenting, did the sum demand. 

Of Mr. Tomkins, the cashier so bland. 


What can there be upon the red-lined page 

That Tomkins’s quick eye should so engage? 

What means his invitation to J. T., 

To walk in for a moment”—* he would see” — 

“ Only a moment”—* ’twas all right, no doubt,” 
“Tt could not be”—“ and yet’’—here he slipped out, 
Leaving James Taylor grievously perplexed, 

And Mrs. Jones by his behaviour vext. 

‘What means the man by treating people so?” 

Said Taylor, “I am ata loss to know.” 


Too soon, alas, the secret cause they knew! 
Tomkins return’d, and, with him, one in blue-— 
Policeman X, a stern man and a strong, 

—Who told James Taylor he must “ come along’’— 
And Tomkins, seeing Mrs. Jones aghast, 

Revealed the book was forged—from first to last! 


Who can describe the wrath of Mrs. Jones? 

The chill of fear that crept through Taylor’s bones ? 
The van—the band-cuffs—and the prieon-cell 
Where pined James Taylor—wherefore pause to tell? 
Soon came the Assizes—and the legal train ; 

In form the clerk James Taylor did arraign ; 

And though bis counsel mustered tears at will, 

And made black white with true Old Bailey skill, 
Taylor, though Mrs. Jones for mercy sued. 

Was doomed to five years’ penal servitude ; 

And in a yellow suit turned up with gray, 

To Portland prison was conveyed away! 


Time passed : forgot James Taylor and his shame— 
When lo--oae day unto the bank there came 

A new James Taylor—-a new Mrs. Jones—— 

And a new book, which Tomkins genuine owns! 
“Two Taylors and two Joneses and two books” — 
Thought wary Tomkins, “ this suspicious looks— 

“ The former Taylor, former Jones I knew— 

These are impostors—yet the book is true !” 

When like a flash upon his mind it burst— 

Who brought the second book had forged the first! 


Again was summon’d X, the stern, the strong— 
Again that pair were bid to “ Come along!” 

The truth before the justices appear’d, 

And wrong’d James Taylor’s character was clear’d. 


In evil hour—by what chance ne’er was known, 
Whether the bustle’s seam had come unsewn, 

Or Mrs. Jones by chance bad laid aside 

The artificial charms that decked her side— 

Bat so it was, how or whene’er assailed—- 

That treacherous hiding- place was tried—and failed ! 


The book was ta’en—a forged one fill’d its place : 
And Mrs. Jones was robb’d—not to her face— 
And poor James Taylor doom’d to trial and disgrace. 


Who shall describe her anguish—her remorse ? 
James Taylor was at once released, of course ; 
And Mrs. Jones, repentant, inly swore 
Henceforth to carry, what she’d keep, before. 


My tale is told—and what is more, ’tis true ; 

I read it in the papers—so may you. 

And this it’s moral : Mrs. Joneses all— 

Though reticules may drop, and purses fall, 
Though thieves may unprotected females hustle, 
Never invest your mouey in a bustle. 








NEW BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


The WV. ¥. Tribume thus heads the subjoined article, which has refer- 
ence to one of the items of news that reached us by the last steamer. We 
should not, of course, ourselves, have spoken in # personally disrespect- 
ful manner of the gentlemen whose conduct the Tribune passes in re- 
view ; nor do we approve of the language employed. We quote the 
article, because it aptly ridicules the fussiness of certain American di- 
plomatists abroad, and because it speaks unquestionable truth with refer- 
ence to our own country. 


When the Constitution of the United States was framed, its authors, 
simple souls, fancied that in the Executive and the Congress they had 
provided for the functions of the Government and the due execution of 
the public will concerning the foreign as well as domestic policy of the 
country. It seems, however, that they were mistaken, owing no doubt to 
the darkness of the times in which they lived, avd that with our modern 
exigencies and new lights, additional institutions are requisite. Accord- 
ingly we are assured by our Special Correspondent at Paris that a grand 
Diplomatic Council is about to be holden at Baden—not at Bale, as re- 
ported by the French journals—-to regulate sundry matters on which the 
regular organs of the repablic proves incompetent. This Council is the 
invention of the three most prominent diplomats by whom the United 
States happen juet at this moment to be glorified, namely, Mr. Buchanan, 
an old Federalist turned Democrat, now speculating for a Presidential 
nomination ; Mr. Soulé, the author of a new fancy velvet embroidered 
diplomatic livery, and Mr. Mason, of whom Col. Benton has protanely 
sod that, give him his bellyful of oysters and his hands full of cards, 
and he needs nothing more. These three individuals it is who are to hold 
a Congress at Baden, and to settle for the American people certain great 
questions, which neither Congress nor the Executive is able to dispose of, 
but which the skill and wisdom of such puissant statesmen may approach 
without a tremor. In their momentous deliberations, they may perhaps 
be aided by the genius of Mr. August Belmont, whose private business, it 
seems, takes him a great deal to Frankfort, and by Mr. Seibels, who can 
find time from his onerous special charge at Brussels to devote « few days 
to the service of his country in general. 





The first impression on perusing these statements is, that the whole 
story is a hoax or an exaggeration ; but we know our correspondent and | 
his relations in Europe too well not to be sure that what he says is sim- 
ply the serious purpose of these itinerant diplomatists, or at least that he | 
presents the case for them as they desire to have it presented to the Ame- 
rican public. They wish to bave us all believe that they have gone to) 
Baden on very grave and awful concerns, and that a desperate crisis is | 
close at hand for the United States, and that the pompous gossiping of | 
their well-advertised Congress. held between the medicinal waters of tbe | 
morning and the rouge-et-noir of the evening, is a mighty historical | 
event, without which the country, if not the entire world, would inconti- | 
nently go to smash. Thus will they recreate themselves with the varied | 
delights of that aristocratic resort ; they will enjoy also the supreme fe- | 
licity of being talked of by all Europe—and what a thrilling pleasure 
that is to such a chap as Soulé !—and they make a acap of capital for the 
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Presidential business at home. Vanity and ambition—both the passions 
of great men—we see, can find a sweet satisfaction at this famous Con- 
gress. Who would burn to be a member of it? 

The programme of the conference, as stated by our correspondent, cam- 
prises the Spanish question, the Central American question and the Gib- 
son question ; but, above all, the question of an increasing insolence of 
tone toward America on the part of the European Governmenta, The 
last point is especially dwelt on as most prominent, and its vague cha- 
racter evidently suits the great Buncombe purposes of the occasion. On 
that all the humbug of Soulé, all the vacuity of Mason, and all the solemn 
inanity of Buchanan can have full swing, with some chance of finding a 








| response in the bosoms of all the fools on this side of the ocean. 


But we are told that the United States are very grasping, and that 
when the present war is over, and Russia is put in order, the naval power 
of France and England will be employed in performing the same office 
upon America, and that in this sort of menaces Europeans are becoming 
very insolent to our diplomats. As for insolence to these personages, we 
fancy they are treated with about as much courtesy as they deserve, and 
that if we send abroad men so entirely unfit as Soulé, Mason, Daniel, or 
Belmont, not to mention other names, we must expect not only to.suffer 
petty disgraces, but to get into petty inconveniences. Aud as for makin 
the troubles of Daniel with his garlic at Turin, or of Soulé with his due 
at Madrid. a point of national honour to be settled by diplomatic Con- 
gresses in the gambling hells of Baden or eleewhere, we presume the peo- 
ple of this country, not being generally fools, will prefer some other 
course of action. And as for war being made npon the United States by 
France and England, there is nothing more absurd or improbable. What 
should they make war on usfor? To keep us from getting Cuba? That 
will certainly not be done without some positive danger of that acquisi- 
tion, and just now there is not the slightest probability of such an event. 
To prevent our annexing the Sandwich Islands? Ridiculous. To pre- 
vent our getting Russian America? When such a project comes to exist 
out of the fertile brain of Dr. Cottman, it will be time to talk of hindering 
its execution. To avenge the folly and crime we were guilty of at Grey- 
town? That has gone by, and the English alone have gained by it; they 
may then well omit all other retaliation. In short, unless this nation 
should commit some offence against the peace of the world, so monstrous 
as to compel them, France and England, whatever political jealousies 
and suspicions they may feel, will never think of making a war on this 
country, Indeed, no sane man will suggest such a probability except to 
create a political delusion for his own purposes. It would require some 
cause far more serious than any that now exists or is likely to exist, 
to bring the English people, or the French either, to cousent to a war 
with a country which buys of the ‘one a hundred and fifty millions 
worth of merchandise yearly, and of the other forty to fifty millions 
worth. Let Messrs. Buchanan, Soulé, and the others attend to their own 
business, such as it is, at their respective posts, cheying the instructions 
they may receive from Washington, until they are turned out of office 
some two years hence, and they will do themselves and their country less 
discredit than by parading about Europe like charlatans, pretending to 
setup a new branch of the Govergment, and to manage the affairs of a 
nation which never desired them to undertake any such duty. 





THE LANDING IN THE CRIMEA. 
We cull a few extracts from the English papers. They will be read 
with lively interest, unless supers eded by details of the Battle of Alma, 
and the capture of Sebastopol. 


Although the arrival of more recent and decisive intelligence from the 
Crimea bas somewhat lessened and effaced the interest which attached to 
the landing of the forces, the graphic and minute details of that extraor- 
dinary operation furnished by our correspondent deserve to be attentive- 
Jy considered ; for the masterly arrangements and the irresistible spirit 
which presided over and executed this first step laid tie foundation of 
the subsequent success of the army. Here and there, nv doubt, a blemish 
may be found, and we may regret that the landing was not effected a day 
earlier, that the tents were not landed with the men, and that the supply 
of medical assistance was not more ample ; but it would be invidious and 
unjust to carp at these imperfections in an operation of such unequalled 
magnitude and success. The country has the strongest reason to applaud 
the foresight and energy witu which this work has been accomplished, and 
= grateful that still more formidable difficulties did not present them- 
selves. 

To the exertions of the navy, more especially, Lord Raglan bimeelf has 
borne the strongest testimony, and they undoubtedly were of a most extra- 
ordinary character. Sir Edmund Lyons, on whom the whole direction of 
this important.service devolved, had organized the whole movement with 
consummate judgment, and the officers and eeamen of the fleet carried the 
plan into execution with an indefatigable vigour which merits the bighest 
praise.— Times, Oct 3. 

The landing, as our readers are already aware, was made on the first 
named date, (the 14th ult.) and although it was not quite so rapid as the 
early telegraphic communication seemed to imply, still it was a marvel- 
lous exhibition of prowess, combination, and skill. Before night on the 
14th, according to Lord Raglan’s statement, all the British infantry and 
part of the artillery were disembarked. The following day was less 
favourable for the purpose, and the skill of the Admiral and the men 
under bie commaud had to combat and to counterbalance a strong sea 
swell. which continued until the 16th. On the 17th the work was done— 
the British force was firmly planted on the shores of the Crimea, and so 
stimulative is rivalry on these occasions, that our French allies were 
even quicker than ourselves in reaching the soil which was so soon to re- 
echo with their shouts of victory. Kalamite Bay presenied during these 
days one of the strangest sights which history records—the debarkation 
in perfect safety, and without the loss of a single life, of 60,000 troops on 
Russian territory, without an effort on the part of the greatest military 
power in the world to arrest their movements or impede their 
The English selected as the point of debarkation a neck of land which 
separates the lake from the sea; the French disembarked about two 
miles to the south, and the Turks a little beyond the French, covering in 
all a coast line of five or six miles in length. During the landing on the 
15th the rain poured down in torrents, and it is at once amusing and de- 
lightfal to read of the sympathy which the sailors exhibited for their big 
brothers, the soldiers, during this cataract of the heavens—of the care 
with which they guided their steps, and the anxiety which they evinced 
about their accoutrements, all tending to show the unselfishness of the 
tar’s nature and the strong and abiding patriotism by which he is moved. 
—Liverpool European Times, Oct. 4, 


Sir GeorGe Brown nearLy Captourep.—-In our fleet the whole labour 
and responsibility of the disembarkation rested with Sir E. Lyons. The 
Admiral remained, as I have said, aloof, and took no share in the pro- 
ceedings of the day. 

About nine o’clock, (on Thursday, Sept. 14), one black ball was run ap 
to the fore of the Agamemnon, and a gun was fired to enforce attention 
tothe signai. This meant. “ Divisions of boats to assemble round ships, 
for which they are told off, to disembark infantry and artillery.” There 
was, as I have said, no enemy in sight, but long before the French had 
landed their first cargo the figure of a mounted officer, followed by three 
Cossacks, had fallen within the scope of many a glass. The Russian was 
within about 1100 yards of us, and through a good telescope we could 
watch his every action. He rode slowly along by the edge of the cliff, ap- 
parently noting the number and disposition of the fleet, and taking notes 
with great calmness in a memorandum book. He wore a dark green 
frockcoat, with a little silver lace, a cap of the same colour. a sash round 
his waist, and long leather boots. His horse, a fine bay charger, was a 
strange contrast to the shaggy rough little steeds of his followers. 
There they were, “the Cossacks,” at last! stout compact-looking fel- 
lows, with sheep-skin caps, uncouth clothing of indiscriminate cut, bigh 
saddles and little fiery ponies, which carried them with wonderful ease 
and strength. Esch of these Cossacks carried a thick lance of some 15 
feet in length and a heavy-looking sabre. At times they took rapid 
turns by the edge of the cliff in front of us—now to the left, now to the 
rear, of their officer, and occasionally they dipped out of sight, over the 


hill, altogether. Then they came back, flourishing their lances. and pointed 


to the accumulating masses of the French, on their right, not more than 
half a mile from them, on the shore, or scampered over the bill to report 
progress as to the lines of the English boats advancing to the beach. 
Their officer bebaved very well. He remained for an bour within range 
of the Minié rifle, and when the Highflyer stood in close to shore, while 
he was coolly making a sketch in bis portfolio of our appearance, we all 
expected they were going to drop a shell over himself aud bis little party. 
We were glad our expectations were not realised, if it were only on the 
chance of the sketch being tolerably good, so that the Czar might really 
see what our armada was like. 

Meantime the English boats were nearing the shore, not in the order of 
the programme, but in irregular groups: « company of a regiment of the 
Light Division, the 7th Fusileers, under Lientenant-Colonel Yea, I think, 
landed first on the beach to the left of the cliffs ; then came a company of 
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d "aA ion of the Rifle Brigade, commanded by Lieutenant-Colo- 
on meena small boat nom the Britannia, commanded by Lieut. 
Vesey, had, however, preceded the Fusileers, and disembarked some men 
on the beach, who went down into the hollow at the foot of the cliffs. 
The Russian continued his sketching. Suddenly a Cossack crouched 
down and pointed with his lance to the ascent of the cliff. The officer 
turned and looked in the direction. We looked too, and, lo! a cocked 
hat rose above the horizon. Another figure, with a similar head-dress, 
came also in view. The first was Sir George Brown, on foot ; the second 
we made out to be Quartermaster-General Airey. The scene was excit- 
ing. It was evident the Russian and the Cossack saw Sir George, but 
that he did not see them, A picket of Fusiliers and Riflemen foliowed 
the General at a considerable interval. The Russian got on his horse, 
the Cossacks followed his example, and one of them cantered to the left 
to see that the French were not cutting off their retreat, while the others 
stooped down over their saddle bows and rode stealthily, with lowered 
lances. towards the Englishmen. , 

Sir George was in danger, but he did not know it. Neither did the 
Russians see the picket advancing towards the brow of the hill. Sir 
George was busy scanning the country, and pointing out various spots to 
the Guartermaater-General. Suddenly they turn, and slowly descend 
the hill—the gold sash disappears—the cocked hat is eclipsed-—-Cossacks 
and officers dismount, and steal along by the sides of their horses. They, 
too, are hid from sight in a short time, and on the brow of the cliff ap- 
pears a string of native carts. In about five minutes two or three tiny 
puffs of smoke rise over the cliff, and presently the faint cracks of a rifle 
are audible to the men in the nearest ships. Ina few minutes more the 
Cossacks are visible, flying like the wind on the road towards Sebastopol 
and crossing close to the left of the French line of skirmishers. 

When we landed we heard that Sir George Brown had a near escape 
of being taken prisoner. He was the first to land, and pushed on with- 
out sending videttes or men in front, though he took the precaution, 
very fortunately, to bring up a few soldiers with him. The Cossacks, 
who had been dodging him, made a dash when they were witbin less 
than a hundred yards. The General had to run, and was only saved 
from capture by the fire of the Fusileers. The Cossacks bolted. The 
first blood spilt in this campaign was that of a poor boy, an arabjee, who 
was wounded in the foot by the volley which dislodged them. Mean- 
time swarms of boats were putting off from the various ships to carry 
the English troop s to land.—Corresp. of the Times. 


JACK IN ALL nIs GLory.—To return to our disembarkation. By twelve 
o’clock in the day that barren and desolate beach, inhabited but a short 
time before only by the seagull and wildfowl, was swarming with life. 
From one extremity to the other bayonets glistened, and red coats and 
brase-mounted shakos gleamed in solid masses. The air was filled with 
our English speech, and the hum of voices mingled with Joud notes of 
command, cries of comrades to each other, the familiar address of * Bill” 
to “Tom,” or of “ Pat” to “ Sandy,” and an occasional shout of Jaughter. 
Very amusing was it to watch the loading and unloading of the boats, 
A gig or cutter, pulled by eight or twelve sailors, with a paddle-box boat, 
flat, or Turkish pinnace in tow (the latter purchased for the service), 
would come up alongside a steamer or transport in which troops were 
ready for disembarcation. The officers of each company first descended, 
each man in full dress. Over his shoulder was slung his haversack, con- 
taining what had been, ere it underwent the process of cooking, 43 Ib. of 
salt meat, and a bulky mass of biscuit of the same weight. This was bis 
ration for three days. Besides this each officer carried his greatcoat, 
rolled up and fastened in a hoop round bis body, a wooden canteen to 
hold water, a small ration of spirits, whatever change of under-clothing 
he could manage to stow away, his forage cap, and, in most instances, a 
revolver. Each private carried his blanket and greatcoat strapped into 
a kind of knapsack, inside which was a pair of boots, a pair of socks, a 
shirt, and, at the request of the men themselves, a forage cap; he also 
carried his water canteen and the same rations as the officer, a portion of 
the mess cooking apparatus, firelock and bayonet of course, cartouch box 
and fifty rounds of ball cartridge for Minié, sixty rounds for smooth-bore 
arms. 

As each man came creeping down the ladder Jack helped him along 
tenderly from rung to rung till he was safe in the boat, took his firelock 
and stowed it away, removed his knapsack and packed it snugly under 
the seat, patted him on. the back, and told him * not to be afeerd on the 
water ;’’ treated “ the sojer,” in fact, in a very kind and tender way, as 
though he were a large but not very sagacious “ pet,”” who was not to be 
frightened or lost sight of on any account, and did it all so quickly that 
the large paddle-box boats, containing 100 men, were filled in five min- 
utes. Then the latter took the paddle-box in tow, leaving her, however, 
in charge of a careful coxswain, and the same attention was paid to get- 
ting the “ sojer’”’ on shore that was evinced in getting him into the boat, 
the sailors (half or wholly naked in the surf) standing by at the bows aad 
handing each man and his accoatrement down the plank to the shingle, 


-for fear “ be’d fall off and hurt himself.’ Never did men work better 


than our blue-jackets ; especially valuable were they with horses and ar- 
tillery, and their delight at having a horse to hold and to pat all to 
themselves was excessive, When the gun-carriages stuck fast in the 
shingle, half a dozen herculean seamen rushed at the wheels, and, with a 
“ Give way, my lads—all together,” soon spoked it out with a run, and 
landed it on the hard sand. No praise can do justice to the willing labour 
of these fine fellows. They never relaxed their efforts as long as man or 
horse of the expedition remained to be landed, and many of them, officers 
as well as men, were 24 hours in their boats.—Jbid. 


Tue Divistons.—The Light Division got on shore very speedily, and 
were all landed, with the exceptino of a few companies, in an hour. The 
First Division landed simultaneously with a portion of their friends of 
the leading division, the Duke of Cambridge on his staff being early on 
the beach with their men, and the Brigadiers Sir C. Campbell and Ma- 
jor-General Bentinck preceding their respective brigades. As each regi- 
ment landed, the brigade was formed in contiguous columns at quarter 
distance. The Light Division was on the left, the First Division the next, 
and so on in order towards th: right. The Second Division was under 
way cre the whole of the Light or of the First Division hadlanded. Sir 
De Lacy Evans got on shore with his staff about half-past ten. By ele- 
ven the Rifles and Fusileers had been inspected, and were marching from 
the left of the line, along the front of the other regiments, towards the 
right. They ascended the slope of the hill over the cliffs, passing by the 

ickets and sentries who had been placed on outpost duty by Sir George 
Seow, and marching straight on over the plain 1 have described inland. 
It may be as well to recapitulate our force:—The Light Division, Sir 
George Brown--2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, 7th Fusileers, 19th Regi- 
ment, 23rd Fusileers, 33rd Regiment, 77th Regiment, 88th Regiment ; 
Brigadier Major-General Codrington, and Brigadier-General Buller.—The 

lst Division, under the Duke of Cambridge, includes the Grenadier, Cold- 
steam, and Scots Fusileer Guards, under Major-General Bentinck, and the 
42nd, 79th, and 92nd Highlanders, under Brigadier Sir C. Campbell.-—The 
2nd Division, under Sir De L. Evans, consists of the 30th, 55th, and 95tb, 
ander Brigadier-General Pennefather, and the 41st, 47th, and 49th, under 
Brigadier-General Adams.—-The 3rd Division, under Sir R. England, ‘is 
composed of the Ist Royals, 28th, 38th, 44th, 50th, and 68th regiments— 
Brigadiers Sir John Campbell and Eyre. (4th regiment only six companies) 
The 4th Division, under Sir George Cathcart the 20th regiment, 21st re- 
giment, Rifle Brigade, 2nd battalion, 63rd regiment (46th regiment en 
route ; 57th regiment en route).—-The Cavalry Division (Lord Lucan) is 
made up of the 4th Light Dragoons, 8th Hussars, 11th Hussars, 13th 
Light Dragoons, 17th Lancers, forming a Light Cavalry Brigade, under 
Lord Cardigan ; the Scots Greys (not yet arrived here), 4th Dragoon 
Guards, 5th Dragoon Guards, 6th Dragoons, making the Heavy Cavalry 
Brigade, under Brigadier-General Scarlet. 
Sir John Burgoyne may be presumed to control the ordnance and en- 
oo but it is stated that he will not in any way interfere with Braga- 
ier-Geueral Tylden.—-Jbid. walt 
A Brvovac IN THE Mup.— Friday, Sept. 15.—Few of us will ever forget 
last night. Seldom were 27,000 Englishmen more miserable. The beach 
was almost cleared, the t had marched off to their several quarters, 
the Light Division about six miles in advance, the 1st Division two miles 
nearer the shore, the 2nd Division on the cliffs and hills, and a part of the 
3rd Division on the slope of the hill. No tents were sent on shore, part- 
ly because there had been no time to land them—partly because there 
was no certainty of being able to find carriage for them. Towards night 
the sky looked very black and lowering ; the wind rose, and the rain fell. 
The showers increased in violence about midnight, and early in the morn- 
ing the water fell in drenching sheets, which pierced through the blankets 
great coats of the houseless and tentless soldiers. It was their first 
bivouac—a hard triai enough in all conscience, worse than all their ex- 
periences of Bulgaria or Gallipoli, for there they had their tents, and now 
they learned to value their canvas coverings at their true worth. 
Imagine all these old generals and young lords and gentlemen exposed 
hour after hour to the violence of pitiless storms, with no bed but the 
reeking puddle under the saturated blankets or bits of useless waterproof 





wrappers, and the twenty odd thousand of poor fellows who could not 
get “ dry bits” of ground, and had to sleep, or try to sleep, in little lochs 
and watercourses—no fire to cheer them, no hot grog, and the poepont 
of no breakfast ; imagine this, and add to it that the nice “change of 
linen’’ had become a wet abomination, which weighed the poor men’s kits 
down, and you will admit that this “ seasoning” was of rather a violent 
character—particularly as it came after all the luxuries of dry ship stow- 
age. Sir George Brown slept under a cart tilted over. The Duke had 
some similar contrivance. Bir De L. Evans was the only eral whose 
staff had been careful enough to provide him withatent. In one respect 
the rain was of service, it gave them a temporary supply of water, but then 
it put a fire out of the question, even if the men could have scraped up 
boy to make it. The country is, however, quite destitute of timber.— 

ANOTHER Picture or 1.—By this time it was near five o’clock, the 
wind and the sea had risen, and both were setting full and heavy upon 
the beach. The rain had been incessant since 1 o’clock and promised to 
be equally attentive throughout the night. Every one made an effort to 
be jolly ; but like all efforts under the same circumstances, they were 
soon given up as miserable failures. There is no disguising the fact—our 
first night upon the Crimea was about the most cheerless which any man 
in the English army ever I do not know whether any of your 
readers have ever bivouacked; if not, let me beg them to rest content 
with the description, for the reality is enough to killa horse. I had no 
idea of the hardships of ¢awpainging until then. 

As I have said, the ground on which we landed wasa mere marsh. The 
higher locality of Staroe Oukeplenie is soft, tenacious clay, into which 
one sunk at every step up to his ankles. However eligible for disem- 
barking troops, Kalamita Bay, as a sleeping place, has not one solitary 
recommendation ; yet on its shores, without a rag to shelter them from a 
regular tempest, some 30,000 English had to pass the night. The French 
soldiers, who carry their own tents among them, were pretty well off ; so 
were the Turks. Our poor fellows had only their endurance, a blanket 
and a great coat to oppose to a tropical storm of about 16 hours’ 
duration. 

About 6 o’clock some 100 barrels of ammanition for artillery and small 
arms were landed, and carefully covered over with tarpaulings, and I 
think they were the only objects on the beach that night which did not 
get saturated. After that, and before it grew quite dark, in case of a 
night surprise, the forces were got into a defensive attitude. The light 
division was advanced, outlaying pickets were posted in all directions, 
while the main body drew up in regiments and divisions, then piled arms 
and lay down upon the wet ground beside them to pass the weary night 
as they best could. All the rubbish that could be found was collected 
into heaps and some huge fires made, which hissed and straggled with the 
rain, casting a faint dull glare, like the light of a foggy morn. At 8 
o’clock the rain was falling in torrents, while a cold fierce wind blew in 
from the sea which seemed to penetrate to the very bone. 

The majority of the divisions moved about four miles inland, only the 
4th, recently arrived from Eagland, remained close to the sea. 
brigade, as it arrived at its appointed station, sent out its picquet ; and 
the remainder huddled themselves togetber in their coats and blankets, 
and so sitting, or lying almost, in pools of water, passed the night. Sleep 
was out of the question, for the rain and wind seemed to be striving for 
the mastery. By 11 o’clock the fires on the.beach were completely ex- 
tinguished. The regiments further inland had none, for there not a ves- 
tige of wood is to be had. The country, in fact,is a mere marsh ; and for 
a space of 30 or 40 miles not even a shrub is to be seen. What added to 
the misery of the scene was, that some of our poor fellows were attacked 
in the night with cholera, and died upon the bare ground in the course of 
two or three hours. For these unfortunates there was neither shelter, 
warmth, nor even light, so the terrible disease had its own way in a very 
short time. The knowledge of these latter facts added to the gloom of 
the rest of the men who, numbed and weary, waited in bitter silence more 
expressive than murmurs for the break of day. Fortunately, at about 2 
o’clock the wind lulled, and at 4 the weather cleared up and became dry 
and calm. It was not light until about 5 o’clock, and from that till 8 
was perhaps the worst time of all, for we were all saturated, and the raw 
keen morning air was even worse than the rain. After that the sun came 
up hot, and the men leaving their coats, greatcoats, and blankets to dry, 
began scouring the country.—Corresp. Morning Herald. 


Tue BEACH, ON THE FOLLOWING Day.—On the 15th the shore was an 
extraordinary scene of bustle and excitement. Hundreds of launches, 
pinnaces, and cutters from the men of-war were coming in every moment 
laden deep with bags of biscuit and beef, or hay, and buckets of fresh 
water. As they came in, sailors with life-belts on jumped overboard, and, 
with a hawser, struggled through the surf to land as they best could. 
Three-fourths of the men near the shore were as naked as they were born, 
having stripped off all their clothes, and left them on the sand to dry. 
Some were bathing in the sea, others, who seemed to like the excitement 
of the scene and the freedom of ‘‘ undress,’ were galloping up and down 
the shore like savages. Many were ill from cold and exposure, and lay 
about with a quiet listless indifference, pitiable to behold. A large 
crowd was gathered round the great water tub, clamoring fiercely for a 
drink, while others wandered up and down eagerly searching among the 
stones and sand for sufficient rubbish of any sort with which to make a 
fire. Every now and then men would arrive from other divisions farther 
inland, with alarming accounts of the approach of Russians, or their de- 
feat and capture, and such news would for a time absorb all interest, and 
lead to discussion regarding the length of time necessary to take Sevas- 
topol, for none of the men have the faintest doubt but that we will take 
it, and that speedily. The duke--the very idol of the soldiers and offi- 
cers out here, rather thinner than formerly, but all sunburnt and hearty 
—was busy as a bee cheering up the men, and toiling knee deep through 
mud and sand, trying to make all comfortable. Commissaries were look- 
ing after the landing of supplies, artillery officers the guns and ammu- 
nition, and officers, English and French, naval and military, of all ranks 
and varieties, were galloping, shouting, and gesticulating to working 
parties, amid a ceaseless roar from the sea, which alone was enough to 
deafen every one. Yet amid all this, guns, wagons, artillery, horses, 
cows, casks of rum and cartridges, cases of shell and bags of biscuit, 
trusses of hay and sacks of flour, beakers of water and hogsheads of beet, 
officers’ luggage, rope, trenching tools, ambulances, light carts, tents, hos- 
pital stretchers, bags of rice and cotfee, boxes of spare ammunition, sad- 
dies and harness, medicine chests and cots, spars and camp-kettles, bales 
of clothes, and, in fact, all the indispensable necessaries of a large force, 
were being deposited every minute all along the shore for a distance of 
nearly three miles. Such a scene of hurry, excitement, bustle, and con- 
fusion I never witnessed, and probably shall never witness again. Every 
one was busy, and every one looked after themselves. Those that did not 
went to the wall.--Corresp. Morning Herald. 


Tae Lanpine or tHe Cavatry.—During the night it blew freshly 
from the west, a heavy sea tumbled into the bay, and sent a high surf on 
the beach, which much interfered with the process of landing cavalry and 
artillery ports Early in the day signal was made to the steamers to 
get up steam for Eupatoria, and it was no doubt intended to land the 
cavalry and artillery there, in consequence of the facility afforded by a 
pier and harbour there ; but towards noon the wind went down and the 
swell somewhat abated. In an attempt to land some staff horses several 
valuable animals were drowned. Lord Raglan lost one charger, and 
another swam off seaward, and was only recovered two miles from the 
shore. Several boats were staved and rendered useless, and several others 
were injured by the roll of the surf on the beach; nor did the horse 
boats and flats escape uninjured. Operations went on slowly, and the 
smooth days we had wasted at sea were bitterly lamented. The work 
was, however, to be dome, and orders were given to land cavalry. For 
this purpose it was desirable to approach the beach as close as possible, 
and signal was made to the cavalry steamers to do so. The Himalaya 
in a few minutes ran in so far that she lay inside every sbip in our fleet, 
with the exception of the little Spitfire, and immediately commenced 
discharging her enormous cargo of 390 horses and nearly 700 men, The 
attendance of cutters, launches, paddlebox boats, and horse-floats from 
the navy was prompt, and the disembarkation commenced soon after 
noon. This steamer alone has carried exactly the number of horses which 
were stowed away in thirteen French horse transports! The Simla, the 
Trent, and the Jason also set to work with energy and activity to dis- 
charge their living cargoes, and the seamen of the royal and mercantile 
marine rivalled each other in their efforts. Never did men work so hard, 
so cheerfully, or so well. 

The horses, too, are now 80 acclimated to ship-life—they are now so ac- 
customed to an existence of unstable equilibrium iu slings, and to rapid 
ascents and descents from the tight ropes, that they are comparatively 
docile. Besides this, they are very tired from standing for 14 days in one 
narrow box, are rather thin and sickly, and must be glad of change of air 
and position. The horses from the Hwnalaya came out marvellously 
well, and many of the officers and mea have been restored to health by 
the influence of the sea voyage and good living. In a former letter the 





details of the arrangements for landing the horses were fully explained 
according to the official statement. The paddle-box boats and flats are 
pulled by launches and cutters, under the command of naval officers, up 
to the ship to be discharged. A certain number of the men get u 
these horse-rafts, and their horses are lowered in order, one after the , 
to the number of 12 or 14 to each large flat, and of six or eight to each 
paddle-box boat (the latter being provided with temporary floorings for 
the reception of the horses), The troopers beyond the numbers required 
to hold the horses are stowed away in the row-boats, and the little flotilla 
sets off on its voyage to land. It generally happens that some smart, ac- 
tive little tag, commanded by a naval officer, rushes down on them ere 
they have gone far-—‘ makes fast””—adds themfto a string of some six or 
eight other boats, and flutters off to the beach, where she leaves them to 
make the best of their way from the edge of the surf to terru firma. Ar- 
rived in the surf, Jack leaps into the water, and by hauling,; shoving, 
thumping, and kicking, manages to “ start’’ the horses down the inclined 
plane of planks half resting on the beach, half floating on the breakers, 
and to do the work of half-a-dozen soldiers in his own wild quaint style. 
If the greatest care is not taken the floats will tilt over when they 
touched the ground, and no skill can prevent such a catastrophe at 
times. It was thus that some horses were lost, and the wonder is, when 
one stands on the sand and sees the violence of the billows, that man 
more accidents of the kind are not occurriug momentarily. Lord Cardi- 
gan and his staff landed from the Himalaya at six o'clock an Friday 
peg Lord Lucan also disembarked the same evening. The whole 
of the English cavalry out here—with a Lieutenant-General to command 
it, and a Major-General second in command--with a large staff, divisional 
and of brigades, with Quartermasters-General and Adjutants-General, 
wish Staff-Sargeons, with Aide-de-Camps, Majors of Brigades, and Com- 
missariat Officers attached, does not muster more than 1000 sabres.— 
Corresp. Times. —= 


A Fmst-rate Norice or tae Ssconp iy ComManp or THe NavaL 
Forcse.—The fleet is tolerably healthy, though cholera still lingers in 
some ships, Officers and meu are ardently longing for an opportunity 
of distinction, and the crews even of such vessels as the Banshee and Ca- 
radoc, and the marines sent to Eupatoria, complain that the service on - 
which they are employed will prevent them from joining in the expected 
attack on Sebastopol. The spirit, indeed, of both fleet and army is ex- 
cellent. Every one feels certain of success, and long only for an advance. 
In the army every confidence is felt in their chiefs, and the fleet is enthu- 
siastic in its praise of Sir E. Lyons., He has every quality which wins 
their admiration and respect. To him, and to him alone, is this expedi- 
tion due ; but for him the mightiest armament of our own or any time 
might have rotted in the camps and bogs of Baltschick and Varna—or, 
when at last roused to action, have wasted itself in an ignoble attack upon 
Anapa, or Kaffa, or Soujak. To him alone must all the success which 
has hitherto attended the expedition be ascribed : it washe who prepared 
the means of landing such a force, who organised, who superintended it, 
and that so closely that in his eagerness he left but six inches between the 


h | keel of bis noble ship and the ground below it. If he were really, as he 


is virtually, in command of the fleet, it would be felt that nothing was 
impossible. As it is, no one can tell when the Admiral may not reassert 
bis dormant authority, and put a clog on that Nelsonic zeal and energy 
which rise superior to all difficulties and “ impossibilities,” and which, if 
they have only the enemy to deal with, will soon wrest from Russia the 
command of the Euxine.—Corresp. Times. 


——_~_____ 


THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL. 


The three subjoined telegraphic despatches, published in the London 


evening papers of Tuesday, the 3rd ult., contain the pith of the current 
reports : 
Paris, Tuesday. 

The Moniteur contains the despatch from Bucharest announcing the 
fall of Sebastopol, which we give below, and adds that it had been for- 
warded to the French Government from Vienna by M. de Buol, who or- 
dered M. de Hubner to congratulate the French Government in the name 
of the Emperor of Austria “on the glorious success which had attended 
the French arms in the Crimea.” 

Vienna, Monday, Oct. 2, Noon. 

Official despatchss, dated Bucharest, Sept 30, state that a Tatar had ar- 
rived with despatches from Constantinople for Omer Pacha, who having 
already left, they were not opened, but the Tatar verbally related that 
after the sanguinary battle on the Kartcha, on the 23rd, the Russians 
were totally routed. The Allies hotly pursued them, and took Fort Con- 
stantine on the 25th. They then bombarded Sebastopol, and partly des- 
troyed the town. Seven, some say ten, Russian ships of war were burnt, 
18,000 Russians killed and wounded, and 20,000 made prisoners. 

Prince Menschikoff, with the remnant of his army, had fled to a posi- 
tion behind the inner harbour, and offered capitulation on honourable 
terms, but the allied generals demanded unconditional surrender. The 
had given him six hours’ consideration, which were not expired when 
the courier left Sebastopol. 

: Vienna, Monday night. 

Advices from Bucharest, of the 30th ult., state that a second Tatar 
from Constantinople confirms the intelligence forwarded at noon. 

Some details vary, others are added. Fort Constantine was blown 
up. The other forts, with 200 cannon, were taken by the Allies. 22,000 
Russians were made prisoners. 

Six Russian line-of-battle ships were destroyed. Prince Menschikoff, 
with the remaining ships, withdrew into the inner harbour, and threat- 
ened to blow them up if the attack continued ; whereupon six hours’ 
consideration were given on grounds of humanity. 

One French and three Russian generals had arrived wounded at Con- 
stantinople. Constantinople will be illuminated for ten nights. 


This news is fully credited, though the details vary. Omer Pacha is at 
Silistria. 





THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. 


Copy of a telegraphic dispatch from Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe to the 
Karl of Clarendon, dated Constantinople, September 23, 1854, and transmit- 
ted by Her Majesty’s consul-general at Belgrade, under date September 30, 
seven A. M. 

“The entrenched camp of the Russians, containing 50,000 men, with a nu- 
merous artillery and cavalry,on the heights of the Alma, was attacked on the 
20th instant, at one p.m., by the allied troops, and carried by the bayonet at 
half-past three, with a loss on our side of about 1,400 killed and wounded, 
and equal loss on the side ofthe French. The Russian army was forced to put 
itself in full retreat.” 


The above was received on Saturday, the 30th ult., and was imme- 
diately made public. What follows was received ut.the War Department, 
in London, the next day, and forthwith gazetted by the Duke of New- 
castle. 


Copy of a telegraphic despatch from General Lord Raglan tothe Duke of New- 
castle, transmitted through Belgrave, not dated, but evidently from the 21st 
September : 

“The allied armies yesterday attacked the position of the epemy va the 
heights above the Alma, and carried it after a desperate battle about one hour 
and a half before sunset. Nothing could surpass the bravery and excellent 
conduct of the troops. The position was very formidable, and defended by a 
numerous artillery of heavy calibre. Our loss, I regret to add, is very consid- 
erable, but no geueral officer has been wounded. Tue main body of the aimy 
of the enemy was estimated at from 45,000 to 50,000 infantry. A few prisoners, 
among whom are two general officers, and two guns, have been taken by the 
English. * (Signed) RaAGuan.” 

In the night of Saturday, the 30th ult., the Chronicle’s correspondent 
at Constantinople, under date of September 23, forwarded the follow- 
ing :-— 

’ Constantinople, September 23, 1854. 

A battle was fought on the heights of the Alma on the 20th of September. 

The passage of the river was forced, and the Russians repulsed.—The steamer 
Ma sion. which has just arrived, has brought this news.—The French Gene- 
ral Thomasson is on board wounded in the abdomen.—General Canrobert was 
wounded in the shoulder.—Marshal St. Arnaud and General Raglan commanded 
personally.—'The victory is complete.—The Allies had 2,400 killed and wounded. 
—tThe Russians suffered far greater losses. —Many cannon have been captured. 
—Three English steamers protected the passage of the Alma from the sea.— 
Three batteries were stormed. 

The following from the -Moniteur, is the despatch from Marshal St. 
Arnaud to his Government: 

Bivouac on the Alma, Sept. 20. 

“ We encountered the enemy to-day on the Alma. The woody ravine through 
which the river runs, studded with houses, and having very steep slopes on the 
left bank, was occupied by the enemy in great force. hese slopes were strongly 
entrenched, and covered by a powerful artillery. The allied avny attacked 
those difficult positions with unparalleled vigor. Our soldiers advauced to the 





assault with the cries Vive /’Empereur! and carried all before them! The 
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and wounded. I am as 
which fought valiantly 
Sr. Annaup.” 
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battle lasted four hours, and our loss waa 1,400 killed 
yet ignorant of the loss sustained by the English army, 
against an obstinate resistance. (Signed) 





PAINTING BY SIR EDWIN LANSEER, B.A. 


W ILLI WILLIAMS & CO., PRINTSELLERS AND 
YEAMS, STEVENS. ing that they will exhibit in their Geller, 
encing on Monday next, October 23, and terminating on Saturday, November 11, cee ol 6 

exquisite = characteristic works of that unrivalled artist, Sir Edwin Landseer, R A. pic- 


ture, enti 
‘THE TWINS,’’ 
Was painted by order of the London and North Western Railway Company, a5 & tribute of res- 
pect to the celebrated Railroad Engineer. 
Robert Stephenson, Esq., 


To whose kindness and the interest felt by this great artist to gratify his numerous admirers on 
this side of the Atlantic, the public will be indebted for this opportunity to view the first work 
from his hands which has reached this country. 


Admission by Cards, to be obtained at the Desk. 
FINE ART REPOSITORY, No, 353 Broadway. 





Manrriep—on Wednesday morning, 18th inst., in St. Mark’s Church, Wil- 
liamsburg, by the Rev. Samuel M. Haskins, Thomas W.Groser,and Mary Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of Thomas Waldo Haskins, and niece of the officiating cler- 
gyman. 

On the 5th inst., at Trinity Church, Chippewa, by the Rev. William Leem 
ing, Thomas Thompson Ellis, Esq., M.D., of Boston, Massachusetts, to Mar- 
garet Elizabeth, secoud daughter of the late Major Richard Leonard, and wi- 
dow of the late C. Campbell Hamilton Grant, Esq., Surgeon, Royal Newfound- 
land Companies. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1854. 


By the arrival yesterday afternoon, of the steamer Africa, Harrison, 
from Liverpool, having sailed on the 7th inst., we learned to our profound 
mortification that a stupendous hoax had been perpetrated on Western 
Europe, and that the fall of Sebastopol had been falsely announced. It 
would be easy, even at the late hour at which we write, to kcep back 
what is already written. We prefer however to range ourselves with the 
herd of the deluded. The reader will be good enough therefore to bear 
in mind that our glance at the news generally current here, early in the 
week, was prepared yesterday morning. We must bear as best we may 
the scoffings of our local contemporaries. 


In the meantime, the news converts the taking of Sebastopol into its 
regular investment by the land and sea forces of the allies. Lord de 
Redclyffe has officially communicated to our government the following 
dispatch from Constantinople, under date, Sept. 30. 

** The allied armies established their basis of operation at Balaklava on the 
morning of the 28th, and were preparing to march without delay upon Sebas- 
topol. The Agamemnon and other vessels of war were in port at Balaklava, 
where there are facilities for disembarking the pow | trains. 

“It is stated that Prince Menschikoff was in the field at the head of 20,000 
men, expecting reinforcements ; that the fortified place of Anapa has been 
burnt by the Russians ; that its garrison was marching to the scene of action ; 
and that a convoy of ammunition, escorted by Cossacks, had been destroyed 
by an English detachment. 

“The Banshee, bearer of this news, left the Crimea on the evening of the 
day before yesterday.” 

We deeply regret to add that the British loss at the Battle of the Alma 
turns out to be much more severe than was at first reported. It is set 
down at 1895 rank and file, 96 officers, 114 sergeants; and 23 drummers, 
killed and wounded. The gallant 23rd, so well known in Canada, is said 
to have lost all its officers but three, of whom Capt. Bell is the senior. The 
7th and 33rd are also said to have suffered severely. There can be no 
room to doubt the speedy fall of Sebastopol ; but the price paid must be 
a heavy one.--P. S. In the 23rd, we find amongst the slain, Col. Chester ; 
Capts., Wynn, Evans, and Connolly ; Lieuts., Delmé Radcliffe, Sir W. 
Young, Anstruther, and Butler. 


We had hoped to hail the arrival of the Liverpool steamer of the 7th 
inst. before penning any congratulations to our British and Colonial 
readers, on the glorious news of the battle of Alma and the subsequent 
fall of Sebastopol. We had doubly hoped this—in the first place, be- 
cause the details are looked for with the most intense anxiety ; in the 
second, because we should be glad to see any misgivings removed from 
the minds of the doubters, as to the achievement, by the allied forces, of 
the crowning object of the expedition. The winds and weather will not 
however favour us; and so we must even assume the risk of being pre- 
mature, and take for granted—as we assuredly do—that, in ten days after 
touching the soil of the Crimea, the combined forces of France and Great 
Britain had physically demolished the strong-hold of Russian aggression 
in Southern Europe, and morally shown that the Colossus of modern 
barbarism did at best but resemble the statue of old, with head of brass 
and feet of clay. The brazen head, during a quarter of a century, bas 
been a bugbear for one half of the civilized world, and an object of ad- 
oration for the other half. It remained for the two enlightened Western 
powers to shatter the pedestal to pieces. Those who will may set the 
image up again ; but it must be ricketty still. A great shout of gratu- 
lation has gone up throughout the British Isles, at the consummation of 
thisevent. Heartily do we echo it; not only as participators in the 
joyous thrill that, at the shout of victory, electrifies all save the dullest 
of spirits—we rejoice in it with such reasoning power as may be at our 
command. We see future good, as well as present triumph, albeit at this 
moment neither writer nor reader is exactly fitted for carrying his dis- 
tant thoughts beyond the peninsula of the Crimea, or his near thoughts be- 
yond the station at Sandy Hook, whence the coming steamer will be 
telegraphed. If perchance there be a philosopher amongst our country- 
men whose blood is not up to fever-heat, let him, en attendant, pon- 
der over the peculiarities of the Alliance that has been thus signally 
successful. Mark how distinctive are the elements that have so admira- 
bly accorded. Turkey has been instigated by long-cherished and most 
natural hatred of its enemy and oppressor ; France by the will and hid- 
den purposes of her Ruler ; England by the sheer influence of public opin- 
ion. What diverse means employed to a good end ! 

But what of the news ?--you may say—if, on taking up this sheet, you 
be still without more authentic intelligence. Simply this; we put faith 
in it, because those who have the best means of ascertaining its credibi- 
lity, have not hesitated to believe it, and because the absence of official 
confirmation may easily be accounted for. The Austrian government, 
with contemptible haste, ordered its minister at Paris to congratulate the 
French Foreign Minister on the news. Did the cautious Cabinet at 
Vienna take such a Sep, without good grounds for knowing that it acted 
on the safe side? Louis Napoleon, the unimpulsive, personally announ- 
ced to his troops at Boulogne, the fall of Sebastopol. Was this done, 
without a conviction on his part that the information might be relied 
upon? The Turkish Minister in London received the same tidings, and 
made them public. Did he so compromise himself, on mere sumour? It 
is said indeed that these reports come by way of Bucharest. So they do; 
but the French, Austrian, and Turkish authorities at Bucharest. who have 
respectively communicated nearly the same intelligence to Vienna, are 
7 competent, one might Suppose, to test the worth of a Tartar cou- 
Oneonta mangas nen iar, fom 

ges, together with the official despatches 


Highness’s absence. We think it unquestionable that the British and 


French Ministers at Constantinople selected Belgrade as their route for | 
telegraphic communication, and Marseilles as that for the despatches— | 


to Omar Pasha, which latter were unopened in consequence of his 


forget that, in broad day-light and in smooth water, probably three- fourths 
of the four hundred perished. Amongst those who survive, we know not 
that there is a woman or a child! ; 


It is not our melancholy duty to comment, one by one, upon the innu- 


the more so, that the official announcements from Alma were forwarded  merable accounts of this event which have appeared in print. The best 
vid Belgrade. It is not our business to account for asteamer ora courier by far that we have seen is the one that we published last week, written 


being belated, and the alleged silence of St. Petersburg is not worth | 


notice. We throw up our caps therefore for the Fall of Sebastopol, 
under the impression that the expected arrival will confirm the fact. 
The gods be praised, we have no “ official reserve.” 

Those, who like ourselves, have anbounded confidence in the pluck and 
the sinews of our British brethren, will already have noticed that the en- 
trenched position of the Russian troops on the heights of the Alma was 
carried at the point of the bayonet--that the efficiency of good old-fash- 
ioned Brown Bess is not entirely superseded by ‘he modern Minié rifle. 
We have indeed scarcely any particulars of the cont! ct ; but we are cer- 
tain, from Lord Raglan’s own words, that the battle wus a desperate one, 
and that the opposing forces were pretty equally balanced in numbers, 
with an immense advantage to the enemy in strength of position. We 
must, however, adjourn this topic, until put in possession of full accounts. 
What will these be in point of interest! Two bloody and preliminary 
battles, and the siege and surrender of Sebastopol ! 

It is at once amusing and instractive to observe the manner in which 
the triumph of the Allies in the East has been received by our friends 
here in the West. To tell the truth, so far as may be judged from tueir 
journals, they don’t—with a few marked and generous exceptions—shake 
hands with us very cordially over the news. Many of our contemporaries 
pounce eagerly upon a few doubting paragraphs in London papers, which, 
having run congratulation threadbare, were off on the opposite tack. One 
of our neighbours, who evidently ranks a military connoisseur in his 
editing staff, thinks that Alma was not much of a fight after all, because 
only a couple of guns were taken. Another bemoans the horrors of war 
in general. A third, commencing by a hint that the Czar has long been 
convinced that the Crimea was untenable, but that i se reculera pour 
mieux sauter, winds up with some facetious remarks touching the ward- 
robe of Madame St. Arnaud. We fear that the Great Republic is slightly 
jealous of the éclat that thus accrues to its rivals in progress and prowess. 
Perhaps, however, inasmuch as the smaller feelings float uppermost to the 
surface, there is, as there ought to be, in the depths of the American 
heart, a tendency to be glad with us. 


The French fleet, that had been summoned home and had reached Kiel, 
having been ordered again to join Sir Charles Napier in the Gulf of Fin- 
land, an impression prevails that a stroke of importance is to be struck 
against Russia in the Baltic, ere the present season closes. So may it be! 

We have but room for a scanty paragraph touching British North 
America, though there are two or three items recorded in the Colonial 
journals that may well cause a local fluttering. 

But before putting these on record, we must be permitted to express 
our high gratification at the glad and loyal spirit exhibited far and wide 
by our fellow-subjects, on receipt of the great tidings from the East. 
Not a man in all the Provinces we venture to assert, who did not feel his 
heart swell with sympathy and pride ; or, if one such there were, we ven- 
ture further to assert that he must have hidden his dissatisfaction from 
the eyes of those around him. The national joys and griefs of Great 
Britain are reflected throughout the Colonies, more deeply and more 
durably than dry political economists believe. When the news reached 
Quebec, the House of Assembly was in session. An adjournment in hon- 
our of the event was proposed, and carried by acclamation. 

And now for a brief summary. The Canadian Government has proposed 
to the Assembly the appointment of a Committee of seven, to examine 
into charges against Mr. Hincks and some other members of the late Ca- 
binet, in relation to their pecuniary jobbings—that is to say, to determine 
whether they did, or did not, pervert their official opportunities to the 
furtherance of their private gains. This is as it should be ; and the an- 
nouncement is heralded by a very significant decision of the Canadian 
Court of Chancery, in respect to traffic in Toronto debentures, laid to the 
door of Mr. Bowes and Mr. Hincks. These two gentlemen, one the head 
of a municipality and the other Lord Elgin’s prime minister, traded with 
the funds of the Corporation, and made a handsome profit for themselves, 
The Court declares their conduct to have been illegal, as the world at 
large pronounced it immoral. They are compelled to disgorge their 
plunder.—In the next place, the Ministerial Clergy Reserves Bill has 
been laid before Parliament; and we lay a brief sketch of it before our 
readers elsewhere. That this bill, and that for changing the form and 
character of the Legislative Council, should be simultaneously before the 
Assembly, and that the country should meanwhile be tranquil and pros- 
perous notwithstanding, shows an advance in political wisdom such 
as was scarcely to be expected, and proves how much less formidable 
some evils are when we grapple boldly with them, than when they 
loom threateningly over us in the distance—Nova Scotia, as yet, 
is not known to have summoned its Legislature to sit in judgment 
on the Reciprocity Treaty. It is alleged by the Halifax Chroniele 
that the Nova Scotians are not called upon to hurry themselves, in- 
asmuch as the Imperial Fariiament is to have also its finger in the 
pie. We are aware of a foolish clause in the treaty itself, from which 
this necessity is implied. In the due course of events, we cannot perceive 
what in the world the Imperial Legislature can have to do with the mat- 
ter. 

At Washington, the arrangement, relating to the intended effort of the 
Treasury Department to prevail on Congress to make a retrospective 
abolition of the duty on Colonial fish, has been made the subject of com- 
munications to the Collectors at U.S. ports. 





Yet a little more on the painful subject of the loss of the Jretic ; 
which, but for the gravity of the European news, would have been the 
all-absorbing topic of the week. 

When we recorded in our last Saturday’s issue, that the city was lite- 
rally startled from its slumbers on the preceding Wednesday by the an- 
nouncement of the first terrible tidings, we did not anticipate that fur- 
ther intelligence was close at hand, which was to be hailed—-as one of 
our contemporaries happily expressed it—as a glimpse of “ Sunshine 
through the Clouds.” We allude, of course, to the rescue of Capt. Luce, 
whose marvellous and deeply-touching narrative will be found in another 
place. The simple facts were, one may say, placarded on Saturday morn- 
ing ; and this was followed at a later hour by full details, telegraphed 
also from Quebec. The joy generally diffused bya knowledge of the Cap- 
tain’s safety was so exuberent, that only a transient regret was manifested 
when the public learned that the esta had not—as reported—picked up 
thirty-one of the Arctic’s passengers and crew. Sympathising profoundly 
with the personal sufferings of Capt Luce, admiring the stoical calmness 
with which he met what appeared to be hisinevitable fate, and filled with 
wondering awe at the peculiar manner in which it pleased Divine Provi- 
dence to interpose on his behalf, this same public came near to throwing 
itself into just such ecstacies as would have been appropriate, if the four 
hundred human beings entrusted to Capt. Luce’s care had been saved by 
his judgment, decision, and energy. We do not forget indeed that a 





man’s merits are not fairly to be tested by his success; but neither can we 








by a Captain Gram ; the most vague, as regards the loss of the ship, is 
that of Capt. Luce himself, although this may not be apparent on the 
first reading, when one is carried away by the thrilling and most mourn- 
ful tale of the writer’s subsequent adventures. It seems to us to be a.plea 
in extenuation of the little that was done, rather than a statement from 
which it might be gathered that nothing possible was left undone. 

On looking back to what we said last week, when we believed that 
Capt. Luce--in our own words—“ had perished calmly and bravely at 
the post of duty,” we find nothing to alter, and not much to add. We 
wondered then, and we wonder now, that he did not sooner discover the 
perilous condition of his ship—that he did not enlist, for the preservation 
of order and the saving of the helpless, the ready services of the many 
gallant fellows amongst his passengers—and that he did not, at an ear- 
lier period, set about the construction of a raft. On these points, how- 
ever, there may be room for differeyces of opinion. As to the remarkable 
errors of judgment committed, there can scarcely be any. A ship with a 
fearful leak in her bow is driven forward at the highest speed, as though 
to aid in flooding her. At an estimated distance of fifty miles from the 
land, she is headed for it, as though she had been a North River steam- 
boat within a cable’s length of the shore. Was there a possibility of the 
fires continuing ‘» burn fora sufficient length of time, to put the Arctic 
anywhere within itsreach? Was the Captain’s Chief Officer and right- 
hand man to be left behind in such an emergency, in order to gain five 
minutes, which were a loss instead of a gain, because the rapid movement 
ahead must of necessity counteract all the efforts of the pumps, if it did 
not directly widen the opening of the riven planks? In considering this 
portion of the subject, it may be well to contrast the course pursued by 
Capt. Luce, with that of the Captain of the Vesta, who seems to have 
managed his crippled ship with a most seamanlike discretion and patience. 
We do not pretend to say that the 4rctic could have been saved ; but 
we do not doubt that the catastrophe was hastened by the injudicious 
order to push for the land. 

We are glad to observe that Capt. Luce confirms the high value, alrea- 
dy attached to the services of Mr. Dorian. In regard to the second mate, 
we have nothing to retract from what we said last week, notwithstanding 
that some of the passengers, whom he skilfully and safely piloted to 
Broad Cove, have thought fit, in the pienitude of thankfulness, to give 
him a testimonial and vote him a sort of a hero. For the rest, the whole 
occurrence is studded with episodes of remarkable interest ; and we pray 
sincerely that the tale of the survivors be not yet fully told. With great 
reluctance we have spoken against Capt. Luce—all the greater that he has 
troops of friends, some of whom may perchance be offended by our plain- 
speaking. Nevertheless, were he a thousand times more popular than 
he is, and were it our place to do so, we should say to him in all frank- 
ness, 

Cassio, I love thee ; 
But never more be officer of mine. 

The villagers of Yonkers where Capt. Luce resides, and the Common 
Councilmen of this city, do not thus discriminate. They are already in 
the field with testimonials and eulogistic resolutions. From our City 
Fathers perhaps not much wisdom was to be expected ; but it is strange 
that any one, not attached to the Corporation, should fail to perceive the 
difference between a man and a commander. In our travelling days, we 
never looked out for a Captain who could teach us how to give up life 
with dignity, but one who would be sure to show us, in a moment of 
danger, the surest way to preserve it. 





Music. 


Tue Oprras.—-We have much, and yet little, to say this week about the two 
Opera troupes &’t present claiming the attention of music lovers among us. 
The elegant and fashionable up-town establishment, the Academy of Music in 
Fourteenth street, by the courtesy due to strangers, has our first attention. 
The more we hear and see of Grisi and Mario here, the more we are convinced 
of th® justice and correctness of the opinion we expressed upon their present 
merits in our first article after their début. Whatever financial gain may 
to them be the result of their cis-Atlantic engagement, it will not in any possi- 
ble way add to their artistic fame. Indeed, of artists of less world-wide celebri- 
ty, we would say, that very few such successes as Grisi and Mario have made 
in New York, would make their ruin complete. This is our candid, earnest 
and unprejudiced opinion, in view of the production of their fourth Opera in 
New York, on Monday evening last, ‘“‘ La Sonnambula.” It is worse than use- 
less to enter into detailed criticism upon that Opera or its present performance 
now. On Monday evening visions of pleasures, long since past, and perhaps 
never to return, rose before our eyes in juxtaposition with present disappoint- 
ment, which even a view of the galaxy of beauty that graced the splendid tem- 
ple on that night was unable to dispel. Again we beheld the simple playfr'- 
ness and naiveté, the exquisite execution of Bosio and Laborde, we dreamed of 
the ripe, luxurious richness of Alboni, and wished, aye, wished the scene trans- 
posed to what we had seen but a few nights previous, even at the Broadway, 
with clever Miss Louisa Pyne. But comparisons are odious, and we will drop 
them here, merely stating that in every respect (except the appearance of the 
house, and some of Allegri’s fine scenes) the performance at the Broadway of 
Sonnambula was superior to that of the *‘ Academy.” We know full well how 
serious and severe an assertion we make, but we never hesitate in pronouncing 
our opinion. True, had Signor Mario not been hoarse, which was evident 
without the apology that was made, his El/vino would undoubtedly have 
far overshadowed all rivals, but as it was, on that particular evening, it was 
not superior, except by indication or suggestion. 

On Wednesday evening, in consequence of Sig. Mario’s continued indisposi- 
tion, the ‘‘ Norma” was, at a late hour, substituted forthe Sonnambula. Sig- 
nor Fabricatore played thepart of Pollio. We were not present. 

The “‘ Bohemian Girl” at the Broadway has been a perfect snegess, with the 
exception of one part, that of Devilshoof. That role has here been made 
famous by the late Mr. Seguin, and was considered by many as THE part of the 
Opera. It isnot so however. Mr. Camoens, who undertook it, is evidently a 
novice to the business of the stage, and made some woful mistakes.in that way 
on the first night of its production. Strange to say, even though the ending of 
the first act (where a fine tableaw should have been formed, which was not, 
through the deficiency of Mr. Camoens) was positively hissed, yet the Opera, 
by the united exertions of the Pynes, Harrison and Borrani, made a hit, and 
has drawn well since. 

The Bohemian Girl, is not one @f the English Operas we especially favour, 


i although it is one most generally liked, and favoured.by the public. It is en- 


tirely too Italian, and too little original for our ideas of an English Opera. 
Those points in it, which cannot be immediately and directly traced to the 
Italian Opera origin, have only commonplace and vulgar ideas to recommend 
them. But notwithstanding all these points of exception, it is popular and 
pleasing. The Chorusses in it were well sung. The orchestra, in which we 
were pleased to notice the addition of Mr, Aptommas’s harp did its duty well 
and cleverly. The mise en seéne was excellent. 

Miss Louisa Pyne gained new laurels, notin our epinion, (for we expected of 
her all she did,) butin that of the public by her performance of Arline. Her “I 
dreamed that I dwelt in marble halls” fairly electrified the audience, and will 
long be remembered as a gem of ballad singing.—Mr. Harrison (albeit, and we 
are sorry to say it, he saug once or twice a trifle out of tune), had in Thaddeus 
a role that suited him exactly, and both in acting and singing justified the ex- 
pectations that were entertained of him. 





She Albion. 
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The part of Cownt Arnheim is a bard and ungrateful one. Even the gem of | 
that rile, The heart bowed down, is too long, and written with too much 
attempt at severity ever to please a large, mixed audience ; and yet 
ni gained no little applause in it, and the plaudits were well deserved. Of the 
secondary parts we can also speak in laudatory terms. Mr. Reeves, the quon- 
dam Thaddeus of this Opera with the Seguins, did the part of Florestein care- 
fully and artisticaliy, and sang it very nicely. Of Miss Pyne we must say that 
her Gipsey Queen was a picture in the make-up, and showed tact and ability in 
the rendering. 

“ Maritana” was produced on Thursday evening, under the composer’s, W. 
Vincent Wallace’s own immediate direction and conducting As a lyrical work, 
this Opera justly ranks second to none of modern English productions. Unlike 
Balfe in the “ Bohemian Girl,” Mr. Wallace has not attempted to tack himself 
to the skirts of Donizetti and other modern Italian composers, but has made 
his melodies close and original, formed more after Mozart’s than after the 
present Italian school. Maritana has an Overture of exceeding classical beau- 

*ty, without the usual classical severity and heaviness; and that overture, 
as it should be, is the index of the entire work. A continual succession 
of charming and impressive melodies are sure always to recommend this 
work to popular favour, whilst the correct and effective instrumentation 
has equally great charms for the more cultivated ear. The orchestra under 
Wallace is considerably enlarged, and will compare favourably with the best 
Opera orchestras ever heard here. The harp in Maritana plays a delightfully 
conspicuous part ; and the beautiful ’ Tis the harp in the atr, sung by Miss Louisa 
Pyne, and accompanied by Aptommas, can never be forgotten by those who 
heard it. On the first night, the composer was twice called before the curtain 
to receive the plaudits of the large and critical audience. In our next, we 
shall speak more en détail of the Opera and its performance. 





Orama. 


The Union Jack has been hoisted at Mr. Burton’s. One of our brave fellows 
is the hero of a drama now being played there. Ben Bolt is the name of the 
lad ; his “‘ ducks” are irreproachable ; his jacket cerulean; and his whiskers 
Anglo-Saxon toa hair. 

It is an age since I last saw a nautical drama. The immortal T. P. Cooke, 
and his shibboleth about a “lovely female in distress,’ were almost faded from 
my memory. The glories of Sadler’s Wells, with its bucket-fall of real water 
to make a splash, were nearly forgotten ; and the hornpipe, and the song, and 
the lass who always has to be spliced, but never is till the last moment. All 
the glories of my youth were fast perishing, dropping one by one into that sad 
Potters’ ficld, where so much that is good lies buried. In youth we live and 
see and forget ; in manhood we live and feel and remember. The remem- 
brance of that earliest darling of my heart—a stage sailor—is grateful. It re- 
calls that bright period of youthful romance when a ship seemed a palace of 
luxurious ease, where men did nothing but drink strong grog and dance horn- 
pipes from morning till night ; that period when the highest amount of human 
felicity appeared to be incorporated in pig-tail tobacco, and low shoes with sil- 
ver buckles. 

“‘ Ben Bolt’’—the drama at Mr. Burton’s—is said to be founded on the ballad 
of that name ; but /iow I do not perceive. The plot is slight, and turns on the 
rascality of a certain miller who tries to injure Ben, in order that he may be 
revenged on Alice, who has refused his hand for that of the brave tar. 

This drama is neatly placed on the stage by Mr. Burton, and excellently 
cast. The hero is rendered by Mr. Fisher—a gentleman whose thoroughness and 
versatility always satisfy and delight me. He makes an admirable sailor. 
Johnston has a mongrel part (Reuben Rags), and makes the most of it. 

Two additions have been made to the Chambers Street Theatre in the per- 
sons of Mr. and Miss Macarthy. The gentleman played a slight part in the 
drama, not sufficient to call for any opinion of his capabilities asan actor. The 
lady is pretty, lively, and has good voice. She is from the Metropolitan The- 
atre, and, you'll remember, sang the drinking son: in “ Lucrezia Borgia.” 

The last novelty at Mr. Wallack’s is a comedietta, about fifteen years old, 
called ‘‘ Sons and Systems.’ Two adopted sons are educated by a crusty old 
bachelor and his sister, according to different systems—one all kindness, the 
other all crustiness. Hence the title. The sons elope with two sisters, and 
overthrow both the systems on which they have been educated. Hencethe fun 

Mr. Lemon Sowerby (Blake) is a capitally drawn character. I have met such 
an individual in real life. A choleric old fellow of tropical warmth, and a salt- 
petre temperament, ready to blow up on the slightest pretext. One of those 
old curmudgeons who like to rail at the world, and quarrel with their bread 
and butter—butter it never so thickly. Yet a good fellow withal, and only a 
grumbler from abstract principles ; because he likes grumbling per se. I sup- 
pose it is a luxury to find fault without cause ; every one seems so fond of doing 
so. Mr. Blake of all actors in the world is peculiarly adapted for this kind of 
business. He can grumble like an Opera Manager, and works himself into a 
passion as steadily as the best of us. And then he is such a magnificent refa- 
tation of all complaints and grumblings. He is so strikingly unlike an ill-used 
individual. I think this character of Lemon suits Mr. Blake better than any 
other in which he has lately appeared. He is great in it ; decidedly great. 

Besides this leading part for Mr. Blake, there is little else in “‘ Sons and Sys- 
tems” that is particularly good or will bear mentioning. Brougham has a funny 
part—an Irishman—one Donald O’ Mac Sweeney—who tries to pass for a 
Scotchman. Inasmuch as Donald enjoys a natural brogue of much power, the 
assumption of an artificial brogue is somewhat a difficult matter tohim. The 
effort is irresistible. 

On Thursday evening a new leading actress made her appearance here—Miss 
Rosa Bennett. I have but time briefly to record the fact. Miss Bennett is a sis- 
ter of Miss Julia Bennett—of which fact I would have made affidavit, the mo- 
ment she opened ber mouth. She is moreover intensely English in her manner, 
moderately handsome, and moderately young, but calculated to become a po- 
pular actress. She was well received, and cailed out at the end of the third 
act ; and I must say I never saw a more truly graceful person before the cur- 
tain. The Comedy was Bourcicault’s “ London Assurance.” I have seen Lady 
Gay Spanker better acted ; still, Miss Bennett did it well, and Wallack’s Dazzle 
was admirable. The house was crowded to excess. Next week I shall endea- 
vour to do full justice to Miss Bennett. The advent of a good leading actress 
at the present moment, when there is not one in New York, is of no slight im- 
portance. ALVA. 
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THE LOSS OF THE “ ARCTIC,” 
CAPT. LUCE’S STATEMENT. 


Quebec, October 14, 1854. 

, E. K. Collins, Esq.—Dear Sir : It becomes my painful duty to inform 
you of the total loss of the Arctic, under my command, with your wife, 
son and daughter. 

The Arctic sailed from Liverpool on Wednesday, 20th September, at 
11 A.M., with 233 passengers, and about 150 of acrew. Nothing of spe- 
eial note occurred during the ge until Wednesday 27th. when at 
noon. we were on the Banks in lat. 46 45 North, and long. 52, West, steer- 
ing West by compass. The weather had been foggy during the day ; ge- 
nerally a distance of half to three-quarters of a mile coul | be seen, but 
at intervals of a few minutes a very dense fog, followed by being suffici- 
ently clear to see one or two miles. At noon I left the deck for the pur- 
any working out the position of the ship. In about fifteen minutes I 

the cry of “ Hard starboard,” from the officers of the deck. I 
rashed on deck and has just got out when I heard a crash forward, and 
at the same moment saw a steamer under the starboard bow, and at the 
next moment she struck against our guards, and passed astern of us. 
The bows of the strange vessel seemed to be literally cut or crushed off 
for full ten feet ; and seeing that she must probably sink in a few minutes, 
and taking a hasty glance at our own ship, and believing we were com- 
paratively uninjured, my first impulse was to endeavour to save the lives 
of those on board the sinking vessel. The boats were cleared, and the 
first officer and six men left with one boat, when it was found that our 
own ship was leaking fearfully. The engineers were set to work, being 
instructed to put on the steam pumps, and the four deck pumps were 
worked by the passengers and crew, and the ship headed for the land, 
which I judged to be about 50 miles distant. I was compelled to leave 
my boat with the first officer and crew to take care of themselves. Se- 
veral ineffectual attempts were made to stop the leak by getting sails 
over the bows ; but finding the leak gaining on us very fast notwithstand- 
ing all our very powerful efforts to keep her free, I resolved to get the 


Mr. Borra- | 


boats ready, and as many ladies and children placed in them as possible ; 
but no sooner had the attempt been made, than the firemen and others 
rushed into them in spite of all opposition. Seeing this state of things, 
I ordered the boats astern to be kept in readiness until order could be re- 
stored, when, to my dismay, Isaw them cut the ropesin the bow, and soon 
disappear astern in the fog. Another boat was broken down by per- 
sons on at the davits, and many were precipitated into the sea and 
drowned. This occurred while I had been engaged in getting the star- 
board guard-boat ready, and placed the second officer in charge, when 
the same fearful scene as with the first boat was being enacted—men 
leaping from the top of the rail (twenty feet) pushing and maiming those 
who were in the boat. I then gave orders to the second officer to let go, 
and row after the ship, keeping ander or near the stern, to be ready to 
take on board women and children, as soon as the fires were out and the 
engines stop My attention was then drawn to the other quarter- 
boat, which I found broken down, but hanging by one tackle. A rush 
was made for her also, and some fifteen got in and cut the tackle, and 
were soon out of sight. I found that not a seaman was left on board, or 
carpenter, and we were without any tools to assist us in building a raft, 
as our only hope. The only officer left was Mr. Dorian the third mate, 
who aided me, with the assistance of many of the passengers, who deserve 
great praise for their coolness and energy in doing all in their power up 
to the very latest moment before the ship sunk. 

The Chief Engineer, with a part of his assistants, had taken our smal- 
lest deck boat, and before the ship went down, pulled away with about 
fifteen persons. We had succeeded in getting the fore and main yard and 
two top gallant yards overboard, and such other small spars and mate- 
rials as we could collect when I was fully convinced that the ship must 
go down in a very short time, and that not moment was to be lost in get- 
ting the spars lashed together to form a raft, to do which it became neces- 
sary to get the life-boat, our only remaining boat, into the water. This 
being accomplished, I saw Mr. Dorian, the chief officer of the boat, taking 
care to keep the oars on board to prevent them from leaving the ship, 
hoping still to get most of the women and children in this boat at last. 
They had made considerable progress in collecting the spars, when an al- 
arm was given that the ship was sinking, and the boat was shoved off 
without oars or anything to help themselves with, and when the ship sank 
the boat had got clear ard an eight of a mile to leeward. In an in- 
stant, about a quarter to 5 P.M., the ship went down, carring every soul 
on board with her. 

I soon found myself on the surface after a briefstruggling with my own 
helpless child in my «rms, when I again found myselfimpelled downward 
to a great depth ; and before 1 reached the surface a second time, had near- 
ly perished, and lost the hold of my child. As I again struggled to the 
surface of the water, a most awful and heartrending scene presented itself 
to my view, over two hundred men, women and children struggling to- 
gether, amidst pieces of wreck of every kind, calling on each other for 
help, and imploring God to assist them. Such an appalling scene may 
God preserve me from witnessing again. I was in the act of trying to 
save my child, when a portion of the paddle box came rushing up edge- 
wise, just grazing my head, and falling with its whole weight upon my 
darling child. Another moment and I beheld him lying lifeless in the 
water. I succeeded in getting on the top of the paddle box, in company 
with eleven others. One, however, soon left for another er finding 
that it could not support so many. The others remained till they were 
one by one relieved by death. We stood in water at a temperature of 
45 degrees, up to our knees, and frequently the sea broke directly over 
us. We soon separated from our friends on other parts of the wreck, and 
passed the night each one of us expcting every hour would be our last. 
At last the wished for morning came, surrounded with dense fog, not a 
living soul to be seen but our own party, seven men being left. In the 
course of the morning we saw some water casks and other things belong- 
ing to our ship, but nothing that we could get to afford us any relief. Our 
raft was rapidly settling as it absorbed the water. 

About noon Mr. S. M. Woodruff, of New York, was relieved by death. 
All the others now began to suffer very severely for want of water, ex- 
cept Mr. George F. Allen and myself. In tiat respect we were very much 
favoured, although we had not a drop on the raft. The day continued 
foggy, except just at noon as near as we could judge, we had a clear hor- 
izon for about half an hour, and nothing could be seen but water and sky. 
Night came on thick and dreary, with our minds made up that neither of 
us would again see the light of another day. Very soon three more of 
our suffering party were relieved by death, leaving Mr. Allen, a young 
man, and myself. Feeling myself getting exhausted, I now sat down for 
the first time, about eight o’clock in the evening, on a trunk which provi- 
dentially had been found on the wreck. In this way I slept a little 
throughout the night, and became somewhat refreshed. About an hour 
before daylight, now Friday the 29th, we saw a vessel’s light near to us. 








We all three of us exerted ourselves to the utmost of our strength in hail- 
ing her, until we became quite exhausted. In about a quarter of an hour 
the light disappeared to the east of us. Soon after daylight, a bark hove 
in sight to the north-west, the fug having lightened a little, steering ap- 
parently for us, but in a short time she seemed to have changed her 
course, and again we were doomed to disappointment; yet I felt hopes 
that some of our fellow-sufferers may have been seen and rescued by them. 
Shortly after we had given up all hopes of being rescued by the barque, 
a ship was discovered to the East of us, steering directly for us. We 
now watched her with the most intense anxiety, as she approached. The 
wind changing, caused her to alter her course several points. About 
noon they fortunately discovered a man on a raft near them, and succeed- 
ed in saving him by the second mate jumping over the side, and making 
a rope fast around him, when he was got on board safely. This man 
saved proved to be a Frenchman, who was a passenger on board the 
steamer which we came in collision with. 

He informed the captain that others were near on pieces of the wreck ; 
and, going aloft, he saw us and three others. We were the first to which 
the boat was sent, and safely taken on board about3 P.M. The next was 
Mr. James Smith, of Mississippi, second-class passenger. The others saved 
were five of our firemen. The ship proved to be the Cambria, of this 
port, from Glasgow, bound to Montreal, Capt. John Russell, who com- 
manded the bark Jesse Stevens, and was rescued by Capt. Nye, of the 
Pacific. Of Capt. Russell, it would hardly be possible to say enough in 
his praise, for the kind treatment we every one of us have received from 
him, during the time we have been on board his ship. His own comforts 
he gave up in every respect for our relief. The Rev. Mr. Walker and 
lady, and another gentleman, who were passengers by the Cambria, have 
been unceasing in their endeavours to promote our comfort. To them, 
and to all on board, we shall ever owe a debt of gratitude for their un- 
bounded kindness to us. From the Frenchman who was picked up, we 
learned that the steamer with which we came in collision was the screw 
steamer Vesta, from St. Pierre, bound for and belonging to Grenville, 
France. As near as we could learn, the Vesta was steering East South 
East, and was crossing our course two points, with all sails set, wind 
West by South. Her anchor stuck, about 7 by 4 inches square, was 
driven through the bows of the Arctic, about 18 inches above the water 
line, and an immense hole had been made at the same instant by the 
flake of the anchor, about two feet below the water line, raking fore and 
aft the plank, and finally breaking the chains, leaving the stock remain- 
ing in and through the side of the 4retic, or, as it is not unlikely that, as 
so much of her bows had been crushed in, that some of the heavy longi- 
tudinal pieces of iron runniag through the ship may have been driven 
through our side, causing the loss of our ship, and, I fear, hundreds of 
most valuable lives. 

I have safely arrived at Quebec, and am left without a penny in the 
world to keep myself. With sincere gratitude to those from whom I have 
received such unbounded kindness since I have been previdentially thrown 
amongst them, I am about to separate, to go to New York—a home of 
sorrow. I learned from the Doctor at quarantine, last evening, that the 
Vesta reached St. Johns with several —— from the Aretic, but 
could not learn the particulars. As soon as I can get on shore I shall 
make arrangements to leave for New York, with the least possible delay 
—-and expect to take the steamer for Montreal this afternoon. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
nk James C. Luce. 


Tue “ Vesta.”—The ship which came in collision with the Arctic 
with such fatal consequences, was, as we have said, the French pro- 
peller Vesta, built in 1853, at Nantes, about 240 tons, and furnished 
with an engine of sixty horse power. The Vesta belongs to one of 
the wealthiest house of Granville, which equips vessels for the fisheries 
of Newfoundland. She went to St. Pierre with a load of salt, and was 
returning to France with one hundred and forty-seven passengers, (fisher- 
men and salters), and twenty of the crew. 

At the time of the accident, the Vesta was running, according to the re- 
port of her commander, at the rate of eight knots, and the speed of the 
Arctic is stated on the same authority, of not less than twelve knots. 
Immediately after the collision, Cap:ain Duchesne noticed that the 
bulkbead of his vessel was not started, and he proceeded to lighten his 
vessel by the head, by throwing overboard all the cargo and luggage 
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ness of the bulkhead, contributed much to stop the heavy rush of the 
water. About 150 mattresses, palliasses, and other effects of the crew and 
passengers, were now placed abaft the safety partition, over which were 
thrown sails, packed by boards and planks, the whole being secured by 
cables well and firmly wrapped round all. 

The foremast, which had received some damage, was cut away, and 
contributed considerably to raise the head still more. This occupied 
two days. They then run under small steam for the nearest port (St. 
Johns), which they entered on the 30th, most providentially before the 
suing of a severe gale which blew on that day.— St. Johns’ Newfound- 
ander. _ 


A REMARKABLE CorncrpEncs.-—After the collision with the Vesta, it 
will be remembered that a boat was sent from the Vesfa, which was run 
over by the Arctic. Ferdinand Keyn, the young German who was saved 
on the piece of the wreck with Captain Luce and Mr. Allen, threw over- 
board a rope to one of the occupants of the boat, and by this act he was 
rescued. He proved to bea French fisherman, named Francois Gajoick. 
Subsequently, when they were floating about on the ocean, in sight of the 
Cambria, and unable to attract attention from their extreme distance, 
this same fisherman chanced to float near to the Cambria, was discovered 
and picked up. Immediately upon going on board he intimated by 
signs that there were others on other pieces of wreck in the immediate 
vicinity, and this led to the rescue of Captain Luce and the others. It is 
thus seen that the act of Keyn in throwing a rope to the Frenchman, Ga- 
joick, was the means of preserving the lives, not only of the latter, but of 
Captain Luce himself, Mr. Allen, and the few remaining survivors. 





Arrangements are in progress in Edinburgh for the purchase of the 
Theatre Royal and most of the adjacent buildings, for the site of the new 
post-office——Dr. Routh, the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, en- 
tered upon bis hundredth year on Tuesday, the 19th ult. He was elected 
President of the Magdalen College in 1791.—-Steam colliers have commen- 
ced running between Southampton and Newcastle.—-Rushton hall, North- 
amptonshire, has been purchased for Miss Clara Thornhill, a ward of the 
Court of Chancery, at the sum of £165,000.——Alexander von Humboldt 
celebrated his 85th birthday on the 14th ult. The illustrious philosopher 
is in the enjoyment of full bodily health and intellectual vigour, and con- 
tinues as heretofore, to devote himself with wonderful activity to the in- 
terests of science. The Huddersfield and Holmfirth Examiner, a 
paper having a large circulation in the West Riding of Yorkshire, has just 
added a penny to its price, on account of the great increase in the cost 
of paper.——Barnum announces a “ National Baby Show” at his Mu- 
seum for the month of June next; the proper person and locality for 
such an affair——The following is said to be the motto on a tombstone 
in the Western country, “ After life’s fitful fever and ague he sleeps well.” 
——Punch’s rival, Diogenes, is defunct——In June, 1853, at a dinner 
party in New Orleans, a sum of $500 was subscribed for the captain of 
the vessel that should make in the ensuing season, the quickest passage 
from N. O. to Liverpool, with $250 for the second-best. The winner 
of the first prize has been Capt. Fairlam, of the Liverpool iron ship 
Evangeline, who made the passage in 26 days and 10 hours. The Ameri- 
can ship Josiah Bradlee gained the second prize.——The New York 
Cricket Club lately beat the St. George’s ; early in the week the Phila- 
delphia Club beat the New York. St. George ought to challenge these 
new rivals from the city of brotherly love. 








Army. 

War Orrice, Sept. 29.—Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds; Lt and Capt Newdigate 
to be Capt and Lt-Col w-p, vthe Hon RE Boyle, dec. 3d Ft; Lt J Lewes to 
be Capt b-p, v Hunter, who ret; Ens Newton to be Lt b-p, v Lewes; W Henry, 
Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Newton. 6th Ft; Brvt Lt-Col Barnes to be Lt-Col w-p, 
v Brvt-Col Michel, C B, app Inspect Field Officer of a Recruit Dist; Brvt Maj 
Hall to be Maj w-p, v Barnes; Lt Elkington to be Capt w-p, v Hall; Ens Ben- 
nett to be Lt w-p, v Elkington. 15th Ft; Brvt Lt-Col Pinder to be Lt-Col w-p, 
v Brvt Col Dreught, app Insp Field Officer of a Recruit Dist; Brvt Lt-Col 
Brunker to be Maj w-p, v Pinder. 18th Ft; Ens Wilton to be Lt b-p, v Wil- 
lington, who ret; A Frederick, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Wilton. 46th Ft; E Du- 
maresq, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Coote, pro. 55th Ft; L Pritchard, Gent, to be 
Ens w-p. 60th Ft; D Watts-Russell, gent, to be Ens b-p. 71st Ft; Ens Prin- 
gle to be Lt b-p, v Johnson, who ret. 74th Ft; Lt Philpot to be Capt w-p, v 
Macdonald, dec; Ens B‘ake to be Lt w-p, v Philpot; Ens M’Crummen to be Lt 
b-p, v Blake, whose pro b-p has been cancelled. 75th Ft; Ens Torckler to be 
superseded, having been absent without leave. 79th Ft; Ens Currie to be Lt 
w-p, V Harrison, dec. 84th Ft; Staff Assist-Surg Hanbury, MB, to be Assist- 
Surg, v Balfour,dec. 92d Ft; T Gordon, Gent, to be Ens b-p. Ist W I Regt; 
Lt Bravo to be Capt b-p, v Craig, who ret. Ens Wylie to be Lt b-p, v Bravo. 
H C Gould, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Wylie. 

Provisional Dep6t Battalion.—Capt Tritton, of 23d Ft, to be Adjt. 

Brevet.—To be Majors: Capt Elwyn, of the Royal Artillery; Sec Capt Jer- 
vois, of Rl Engineers. 

OFFICR OF ORDNANCR, Supt. 29.—RI Regt of Artillery; First Lt Stokes to be 
Sec Capt, v Mytton, dec; Sec Lt Tottenham to be First Lt, v Stokes. 


Navy. 


Captain Townsend, N.N., M.P. for Tamworth, who recently succeeded to 
the Townsend estate on the death of his cousin, Lord Charles ‘Townsend, has 
been honoured with the appointment of Naval Aide-de-Camp to her Majesty, 
vacant by Commander Eden’s obtaining his flag.—The Hornet, 22, sailed from 
Plymouth on the 1st inst. for the Cape of Good Hope and the East Indies, and 
the Indefatigable, 50, left on the following day for Rio Janeiro. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Capt : Sir T. Pasley to the Royal Albert, 121, sc st-sh, at 
Sheerness. Lieuts : W Horton to the command of the Ardent, p-w st-v at Mal- 
ta; Hon J W Ward from the Excellent to the Nankin, 50, at Chatham; J T 
Pringle to the Royal George, 120, in the Baltic; E A Tweedale to the Excellent; 
W Spratt and T T Phillips to the Nankin, 50, at Chatham. Surgs: W H Fos- 
ter, M.D., to the Ceylon, 2, flagship, at Malta; E Evans of the Victory flagship 
of Portsmeuth, for service at Haslar Hospital. 

Promorion.—Mates: C H Smith, R Horner, and W G England to be Lieu- 
tenants. 

Corrs oF RoyaL Martnes—Gentn-Cadets to be Sec Lieuts: J D Hope, R 
Ballard Gardner, L G Rodney, D Conner, W H Wroot, C DH Robilliard, F S 
Boxer, W G. Hale, E Willis, F J Parry, C J Macdonald, W H Speer. 


Obituary. 

Lievut.-CoLoneL THE Hon. Rosert Epwarp Boyte, M.P.--The death 
of this officer, already recorded in the 4/bion, took place at Varna on the 
3d ult., when he was on the point of accompanying his regiment to the 
Crimea. By this event, the representation of Frome, the oflice of Groom 
in Waiting to her Majesty, and a company in the Coldstream Guards be- 
come vacant.—Colonel Boyle was born in March, 1809, the third son of 
the present venerable Earl of Cork. He married, 23d October, 1844, 
Georgiana, youngest daughter of Abraham Wildey Robarts, Esq., of Hill- 
street, Berkeley-equare, and leaves two sons and as many daughters. 
Colonel Boyle was formerly Secretary of the Order of St. Patrick, but re- 
signed the appointment as incompatible with his election to Parliament. 
For some time he was State Steward to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
He obtained the rank of Major in the Army in 1846, and was made Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the Coldstream Guards in 1847.—One of the London 
papers before us says: He wasa well-known member of the House of 
Commons, being a constant attendant, and was always moving about. 
His small, neat figure, in a remarkably spruce dress, was to be seen flitting 
in and out of the door, and loitering about the lobby during the greater 
part of the time the House was sitting, and he always presented an ap- 
pearance of great energy and activity. He was appointed Secretary to 
the Master-General of the Ordnance ; after resigning the secretaryship of 
the Order of St. Patrick, which appointment was, in 1852, held by an elec- 
tive committee, to have voided his seat for Frome. He did not go out 
with the first part of the Army of the East ; but joined soon after the re- 
eent brevet had caused several officers of his regiment to come home on 
promotion. He sank under a severe fever at Varna, and was buried in 


the sea. _ 
Teignmouth, Col. Richard Z. Mudge, R.E., of Beechwood, Devon.—At 
Butleigh'dalterton, Devon, Charles Cole, Esq., of Pastom Hall, Northampton- 
shire, late of H. M. 16th Lancers.—At Tudor Hall, Monkstown, Robert Potter, 
Esq., M.P, for Limerick.—In London, G. Leith Roupel, M.D., F.R.S., one of the 
yhysicians to St. Bartholomew's Hospital.—At the Island of St. Thomas, in the 
est Indies, Lieut. Bullock, R.N.—Of cholera, on board the ship Andes, a few 
hours before the landing of the — in the Crimea, Henry Alex. Thistleth- 
wayte, Lieut. in the 33d Duke of Wellington’s Regiment.—Lieut. H. D. Blanck- 
ley, R.N.—At Ospringe House, Feversham, Col. Montresor, eldest son of the 
late Gen. Sir T. Gage Montresor, K.C.H.—At Southsea, G. Voller Oughton, 
Esq., Knight of the Tower and Sword, Paymaster R.N.—At Edinburgh, Loui- 
sa, Countess of Hopetoun, relict of the late John, Earl of Hopetoun.—Thomas 
Rown, Esq., Paymaster H. M. ship Cumberland, on her voyage home from the 
Baltic. He was the senior Paymaster, and one of the oldest officers 10 the 
fleet.— In London, John Chapman, Esq., for some time manager of the India 
Peninsular Railway Company, and author of a work on ** The Cotton and ri 
merce of India.”——At Albans, Cardinal Angelo Mai. Cardinal Mai —_— = 
hat to the high position which he had acquired in the learned world by his cu 








rious discovery of the Palimpsestus. He had just succeeded Cardinal Lam- 


which was in the fore part of the vessel. This elevation, with the firm- | bruschini as librarian of the Vatican. 
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New Books. 


Ticoxpenoga, By G. P. R. James. New York. 1854, Harpers.— 
Brief as is the time that we can give to the reading of novels, we seldom 
let the leaves of one by Mr. James remain long uncut. In sitting down 
to it, we feel assured of good entertainment. We know that we shall en- 
joy a well-woven plot—a true representation of life and manners, be the 
age or the country treated-of what it may—a genuine sympathy with the 
honest, the manful, the beautiful, and the loyal—an entire freedom from 
affectation—in short, a book that one may read with a relish, and then 
hand over to son or daughter, without a risk. Anticipating 60 much, 
“ Ticonderoga” does not disappoint us ; and to say this, in the case of a 
writer so often and so long before the public, is not to damn with faint 
praise. It is excessively difficult for a popular novelist to keep pace 
with his reputation. Mr. James does so. 

In this work, the Oneidas and other Indian tribes of the northern part of 
this state, as they existed a century ago, are depicted with apparent fideli- 
ty and evidently with great care. The period also of the tale is not so 
much hacknied, as is the Revolutionary epoch of twenty years later date. 
In 1757 the struggle on this Continent was for French or for British domi- 
nation, and the on-coming of a new and more important element in the 
strife was only very dimly perceived.—Without attempting to abridge 
the story, we will only say that its personages, though not very nume- 
rous, comprise colonists, recent settlers, British men in authority, and the 
original lords of the forest.—Neither in its ending or its incidents is it 
developed in a manner that the reader can foresee. 


Emanvet Pamipert. By Alerander Dumas. New York. 1854. 
Appletons.—Only a brief period has elapsed, since we announced the 
appearance of a novel—“ The Forresters”—by Dumas ; and here we have 
another from the same prolific pen, and differing from its immediate pre- 
decessor as widely as can well be imagined. “The Forresters” was a 
simple country story; “Emanuel Philibert” is a glowing chronicle of 
courts and camps. Instead of lads and lasses, we are presented to Kings, 
Queens, and mighty Captains, the flower of the age of Henry the Second 
of France, and Charles the Fifth of Spain. 

“ Emanuel Philibert” is not equal to some of the previous novels of 
Dumas. It lacks a core, so to speak, a centre of plot, around which its 
characters should revolve. Its nominal hero, Emanuel Philibert, Prince 
of Savoy, plays second fiddle throughout. In fact the book has no par- 
ticular hero or heroine, being ratber a picture of the times than alife his- 
tory of any of its personages. It is, however, full of dash and movement. 
Skirmishes and battles jostle each other on every page. Love episodes 
and hair-breadth escapes are inextricably blended. The patois and oaths 
of the hired mercenary fill the pauses of my lord’s gossip and my lady’s 
chanson. If you want a magic-lantern view of the Past, go to Dumas by 
all means; but if you desire a knowledge of its facts, you may better 
turn to some reliable history. A dull one even will help you more than 
the lively pages of the brilliant Frenchman, whom nevertheless we ‘still 
continue to recommend as the very pink of writers of his class. 

Easy Nat. By 4. L. Stimson. New York. 1854. Derby—-Did it 
ever strike you, reader, that there were but two classes of books, those 
which are written from a literary point of view, and those which are writ- 
ten from a moral one? Ifit did not, just think a minute, and see what 
third class you can conjure up. A literary book, provided it be well 
done, glorifies its author ; a moral one, (we use the word “ moral” in its 
widest sense as something relating to a purpose)—glorifies its subject. 
The first addresses itself to critics and connoisseurs in taste ; the second 
to a sect or party, or mankind at large. It is well to write for the select 
few—the greatest minds have done so in all ages ; but the many must not 
be neglected ; the people want their books, and will have them. , The ten- 
dency of the writers of the present day is towards People’s books. At 
their head stands Charles Dickens; at their tail, that pander to filthy 
tastes, Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds, and fellows of his stamp, the scavengers of 
Grub street. 

“ Easy Nat” is among the latest issues of People’s books, on this side 
of the water. Its purpose or moral is the danger of evil influence, illus- 
trated in the history of three apprentices, one of whom is good, and one 
bad, while the third is neither, but “everything by turns, and nothing long.” 
This last-mentioned is our friend ‘“‘ Easy Nat,”’ who gives his name to the 
volume. Virtue, in the shape of a sick mother and hard-working sister, 
a kind master printer, and the good apprentice, pull him one way ; while 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, embodied in the bad apprentice, splen- 
did oyster saloons, and a run-away match, pull him theother. He stands 
a good deal of pulling metaphysically speaking, but finally escapes, goes 
over to the right party, and is happy ever after. Of course there are other 
things in the book, episodes, under-plots, and sketches of character, but 
none that particularly demand attention. Of the literary merits of 
“ Easy Nat’’ we prefer to say nothing ; its purpose is excellent. Unlike 
many recent books on similar subjects, (for instance the puffed-to-death 
“‘ Hot Corn’’), it is healtby and unexceptionable in tone. The city night- 
life of fast young men is graphically delineated ; and one or two of the 
characters, especially John Hard, a down East Yankee, and a foundling 
New York newsboy, Scratch Gravel, have the force and vraisemblance 


of originals. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF CRITICS, READERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the subjoined words of caution— 
borrowed from a London weekly paper—may be applied with equal point 
in this hemisphere. 


Our last small fragments of literary news have all been exhausted. 
We have not a single paragraph—not even a sentence left—to offer to 
our readers. In this lamentable emergency, we venture to ask their 
indulgence for a substitute for our usual summary of news about books 
and authors, in the sbape of a letter from an esteemed lady correspondent 
which reached us a day or two since. The letter will be found to refer 
to a subject of some literary and critical importance to the reading-pub- 
lic in general ; and on that account we think that it may with perfect 
propriety be introduced in this part of ourcolumns. We print it without 
altering a word—suppressing the signature, however, by the amiable wri- 
ter’s own desire :— 


Sir,—I and my daughters live in retirement at Mulberry Wick (a place you 
have no doubt heard of). We have a railway-station near, a healthy gravel 
soil,an excellent clergyman, and the best society- but that is not exactly what 
I want to write about now. Itis a literary difficulty, if you please, which I am 
sure, with your gallantry (excuse the apparent familiarity of the phrase), and 

our wonderful knowledge of books, and critics, and all that, you will be most 
pey to help us out of. 
and my daughters are very fond of reading—especially novels. We look 
into the advertisements of new books in the paper:, «vd read the opinions of 
the press tacked on to them, and order at the librat) «cordingly. Our great 
difficulty is, that, according to the opinions of the pr’++,: very new novel seems 
to be thought more ae than the one going before it. There does not ap- 
pear, according to the opinions of the press, to be suc! » thing as a bad, or 
even an indifferent, novel ever written now, by anybedy—snd yet I and my 
daughters (and a great many highly intelligent people, fric «+ of ours, besides) 
have read, within the last two or three months, a great wy books which 


seemed to us—to speak strongly—shockin instance 
we saw in the Times this advertisement = ee, oe nS, ey ee oe 


PULSATIONS. 
A NOVEL. 
BY THE AUTHORESS oF ‘ ERART-trRING@S.”’ 
This novel is the work of a very superior intel) —, : 
A tale of unbounded interest ev man Ag ect" —Standard. 
with vi ooee anate Sunlay Times. 
ULSaTIONS will sustain the brilliant reputation of t ” 
The reader is fascinated by the rich and powerful exhibinnes ar, HEAR pe 


bs Tmpossible to lay this thrilling story down.”’— Atheneum (Boston). 
Well, sir, being told in this way by the press what a beautiful book Pulsa- 











tions was, of course we got it ; and when we got it we could none of us read it 
through. My husband, who took the book up, and who does not mind setting 
himself imopposition to the press, said the authoress of Pu/sations ‘‘ wanted a 
good stick across her back.” I thought it was shocking stuff; so did my 
daughters ; so did our neighbours, who tried it after us—and yet here are the 
clever gentlemen who write for the ig fascinated by it, and finding it ‘ re- 
plete with vigorous thought,” and so forth! 

It appears to be just the same with other kinds of literature, which bitter ex- 
perience makes us afraid to try, because the gentlemen of the press (as quoted 
in the advertisements) seem to be so rapturously excited aboutthem. “ Have 
you a Seat at Church? by the Rey. John Boffin, D. D., Author of Why do you 
snore in Sermon-time? &c., §c.,” bas # tail of quotations from the religious 
journals in its praise, which is too long to fitinto my present piece of note- 
paper. As for the new Spasmodic Le (as I hear they call it in London), 
** Death-Screeches and the Stars, - Randolph Dobbs”, it seems to have 
“ thrilled” one critical gentleman (who says that *‘ Dobbs is a true poet’’), and 
“* enchanted” another (who says that ‘‘* Death-Screeches’ are brimful of burn- 
ing thoughts”), and “ astonished” a third, and so forth, until we really dare 
not order the m, from a fear that we should only expose our own ignorant 
incapabilit of judging like the critics, by finding ‘‘ Death-Screeches” (to use 
one of my bestaad 8 phrases again) nothing but—Bosb. 

Pray, sir, oblige us with a word or two of explanation and advice on this 
very Sit ressing subject. Are we all fools who are incapable of knowing a good 
book from a bad one? Or are the critical gentlemen so inveterately -na- 
tured, asa class, that they cannot find it in their hearts to say a word against any 
book, however bad it may be? Also please tell us, if you can, what guide we 
are to take next to teach us how to choose the best works only among the new 
publications—for we are all at sea now, in consequence of the opinions of the 
press. , 

Idon’t want my name published ; but, supposing you have not time to 
answer my letter, if you were to print it, perhaps somebody else might. I am 
afraid I express myself in rather a confused way—but I can’t explain more 
clearly, for my husband is shouting for his tea, and I have got to the bottom of 
my paper. ' 

Our amiable correspondent—who expresses, as we believe, the opinions 
of many other readers of her class—may be easily and briefly answered. 
She and her family need not distrust their own capacities, and need not 
by any means imagine that the critics, as a class, are at all overburdened 
with good nature. The solution of the difficulty which bas perplexed her 
is simple enough,—the opinions of the press are not always quoted cor- 
rectly in the advertisements. The little errors thus committed, it must 
be understood, only occur when the review of the book advertised is un- 
favourable to it. Then it happens, by a remarkable coincidence, which 
we will not attempt to explain just now, that the slight mistake (acci- 
dentally made, of course) is always of such a nature as to convey an im- 
pression of the critic’s opinion exactly the opposite of the impression 
which he wishes to convey himself. Belonging ourselves to that rare and 
superior order of gentlemen of the press who are really overburdened 
with good-nature, we will refrain, for the present at least, from express- 
ing ourselves as fully as we might on this subject. We prefer giving 
our correspondent one word of advice instead. 

Let her, instead of paying attention to those opinions of the press which 
are advertised, pay attention to the opinions of the press which are 
fairly printed in their proper places in the newspapers, from the manu- 
scripts of the contributors—especially when these said opinions are fol- 
lowed by extracts which enable her to judge for herself before she ven- 
tures on buying or borrowing any new book. Fallible as the critics are, 
she will not read a tenth part of the trash then that she is deluded tnto 
reading now—while she may at the same time claim the merit of help- 
ing to discountenance and destroy a mischievous and dishonourable sys- 
tem of puffing which lowers the character of the good books, and is gf no 
real use to help the false pretensions of the bad. 





RETURN OF THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


We were only able, last week, to announce the fact of Capt. McClure’s 
arrival at Cork. It will be seen that five-sixths of those engaged in the 
search for Sir John Franklin had been relieved from their arduous duty 
by orders of Sir Edward Belcher. As the subject is one of general and 
deep-rooted interest, we give to it considerable space, commencing with 
the following announcement, from the Cork Examiner of Friday, the 
29th ult. ; 


“« At 10 o’clock yesterday the Pheniz, screw, one of the last expedi- 
tion fitted out by the British Government for the North Sea, dropped an- 
chor in our waters, having on board Captain M’Clure, the hero of arctic 
navigation, and several of the crew of his vessel. It will be remembered 
that in the May of 1850 an expedition was sent for the double purpose of 
ascertaining the fate of Sir John Franklin and of continuing the explo- 
ration of the long sought north-west passage. This expedition consisted 
of two vessels, the Investigator, commanded by Captain M’Clure, and 
the Enterprise, under the command of Captain Collinson, the first of 
which succeeded in proving the existence of a sea passage along the 
northern coast of America. Up to the year 1852 no account had arrived 
of the fate of those vessels, and accordingly an expedition was fitted out 
under the command of Sir Edward Belcher, consisting of his own ship, 
the Assistance, the Resolute, Captain Kellett, the Intrepid, Captain 
M’Clintock, and the Pioneer, Captain Osborne, to go to their assistance. 
Thus, there were then altogether six ships engaged in prosecuting the in- 
vestigation, in which alone Captain M’Clure has been successful. In the 
May of this year the Phenix, screw, and the .Vorth Star and Talbot, 
storeships, were sent out to the relief of those vessels, and on their arri- 
val they found the whole of the two former expeditions, with one excep- 
tion, the Enterprise, waraaey blocked up in the ice in the district em- 
bracing Lancaster Sound, Beechey Island, and Wellington Straits. In 
Melville Bay the ice was found to be worse than it had been for 47 years 
before, and everything gave promise of a winter unprecedentedly rigo- 
rous, while there was no prospect whatever of poteeg es ships free this 
summer. Under these circumstances, Sir Edward Belcher, on his own 
responsibility, ordered the abandonment of the entire five vessels, which 
were accordingly left to their fate, and the crews distributed among the 
storeships. It was at Beechey Island the latter landed, and the crews of 
the abandoned vessels had to proceed a distance of 200 miles overland to 
reach them. The Phenix has brought home the greater part of the crew 
of the Resolute, a few of that of the 4ssistance, and one officer and one 
man, besides Captain M’Clure, of the Investigator. The vessels sailed 
together until they met with adverse winds off the Orkney Islands, when 
they parted company, the Phenix steaming for Queenstown, where she 
i coal, and the others obliged to beat up as well as they could for 

ondon. 

“The Phenix has, unfortunately, brought no decided intelligence of the 
only ship of the late expedition now missing. the Enterprise ; but Captain 
M’Clure stated that he feels confident of her safety. It is conjectured that 


the ship had got into one ofthe numerous creeks or bays on the western } 


coast of the North American continent ; that she had been abandoned by 
the crew, and that the latter were making their way overthe land. These 
conjectures have been formed from a number of concurring circumstan- 
ces, but the principal one was from the nature of a number of interesting 
despatches from Captain Collinson, found at different points bearing date 
about the year 1852, the second year of his being in the ice. Among other 
circumstances, it appeared from those that he had followed for a great 
distance nearly the same course that Captain M’Clure had pursued, and 
that at one period they were s0 close to each other as 12 days’ sail, or a 
space of less than 100 miles. During the whole of her perilous voyage of 
nearly four years the Jnvestigator has lost but one officer and five men 
out of a crew of 65. What the practical value of this e ition may be, 
on which so much treasure has been expended, and the lives of so many 
brave and gifted men have been sacrificed, we will not now discuss. The 
result, however, of the late expeditions has been to achieve an unsurpase- 
able feat of naval daring, and to solve a problem which has baffled the 
efforts of the navigators of four centuries. In these achievements it is no 
small gratification to our national pride that Irishmen have held a high 
and distinguished position. This region of night and winter has been pene- 
trated, and these fearful waters completely traversed by Captain M’Clure, 
while the whole of the district has been mapped out by another of our 
countrymen, Captain M’Clintock, a native of Dublin. Of the feat of the 
former fame*has already said so much that there remains little more to 
tell ; the practical services of the latter have developed the highest com- 
bination of great personal daring, immense and patient endurance, a 
thorough capacity for leadership, and practical scientific knowledge. 

This gentleman has, by the unwearied exercise of these qualities, succeed- 

ed in mapping the whole of this fearful terra incognita, having in the 

course of his labours traversed 1,200 miles of ice and rock and wintry 

desert. We need scarcely mention also that the distinguished comman- 

der of the Reselute is an Irishman, and closely connected with our city. 

The Phenix was unable to obtain any intelligence of the American expe- 

dition, fitted out by Mr. Grinnell, of the firm of Bowman and Grinnell, 

since it left Apernavik. 

“On the arrival of the Pheniz in Queenstown, Captain M’Clure tele- 
graphed his arrival to the Admiralty. Shortly after Mr. James Ham- 
mond, of Queenstown, waited on Captain M’Clure, in the name of the in- 
habitants of that town, to invite him to abanquet. Being under the ne- 
cessity, however, of proceeding at once to London, he was obliged to 
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decline the compliment. As soon as his arrival was known the greatest 
anxiety and interest were excited, and a large number of the most infin- 
ential residents of the neighbourhood sought introductions to this bold 
and accomplished seaman, All who bad the good fortune to meet him 
were delighted with the frank heartiness and cordiality of his manner. 
While proceeding up to Cork his delight at once more treading his native 
soil, and the charm he felt in the contrast between the scenery of our 
lovely river and the aspect of the savage solitudes he bad left, were ex- 
ressed with a freshness and intensity of feeling which showed a thorough 
rishman. Captain M’Clure left by the night train for Dublin, er route 
for London, where honours and rewards, we feel assured, await him, but 
no peer ye ee than the yy ae hurried bat sincere one which 
gree m at bis first arrival in the land of his birth. T } 
at 4 o’clock this morning for London.” a 
The subjoined, mainly concerning the Enterprise, Capt. Collinson, ap- 


pears in Lonaon papers. 














» H.MS. Pheniz, Queenstown. Sept. 22. 


As we have just arrived from the Arctic regions, you may be an 
know the latest news. We have brought home Captains Sir E. Soke 
Kellett, and M’Clure, the discoverers of the North-west Passage, they all 
having left their ships this year, except M’Clure, who left his last year. 
Sir E. Belcher left his ship in Wellington Channel, about forty miles 
from Beachy Island ; and Capt. Kellett left his in lat. 74° 42° long., 101° 
22’ west, 28 miles south-west of Cape Cockburn, With respect to our 
own work, I must tell you we arrived at Disko on the 18th of June, and 
after discharging the transport, we sailed (with the Ta/bot storeship in 
tow) on the 5th of July for Upernavik to procure dogs, which we did: 
and sailed for the ice in Melville Bay on the 20th. After procuring some 
600 looms and ducks for the Arctic squadron at Cape Sbacklelis we stood 
for the ice ; but were soon brought up in lat. 74° north, the ice being very 
heavy. The captain and icemaster landed on one of the Duck Islands, 
to see how the ice was to the northward, and the icemaster informed us 
that during 47 years’ experience he never saw so much ice, upon which 
the captain (Inglefield) determined to try the west shore, all the whalers 
baving done 0 a fortnight before, they not being able to get through 
Melville Bay. 

We immediately went away south again, and, filling up with coals at 
the coalmine in Disko (where we got 70 tons in 24 hours), we started 
across for Home Bay. 

We fell in with the whalers on the 3d of August off Home Bay, who in- 
formed us that the ice had not broken off the shore yet, and they had not 
been able to get any further. Capt. Inglefield was determined to look at 
the ice himself. At sunset the icemaster reported no lead and the ice 
7 heavy, when we bore up for Disko again, intending, after filling up 
with coals, to go right through the pack, as the last chance of getting u 
at all. We entered the pack in 72° north, first calling at Lievely, enh 
filling up with coals, and were 10 days getting through, coming out 
abreast of Ponds Bay. We found no ice off the west shore for 150 miles 
off the land. We now made all haste to Beachey Island, calling at Wol- 
laston Sound to see the depot of provisions which were left there in 
1849 by the orth Star. But when we went on shore we found all the 
casks stove, all the preserved meats destroyed, all the rum, brandy, and 
wine gone, We brought off about 40 casks of flour, but they were all 
stove, and the flour spoilt. We sailed the next morning for Port Dundas, 
which is exactly opposite. We remained there a day, and then stood for 
Beachey Island, where we arrived on August 26. Here, to our astonish- 
ment, we found the orth Star under way, on the eve of starting for 
England, with the whole of the squadron on board. They have left their 
ships. Ofcourse. they immediately gave us three cheers. We landed a 
number of stores for Collinson, should he come this way. 

Lieut. Mecham, first of the Resolute, picked up a record, which Capt. 
Collinson left behind, he having come up the Prince of Wales’ Straits the 
following year, being only a fortnight behind M’Clure. Ie then, finding 
he could not get beyond the head of the straits, turned back, and followed 
M’Clure round the south-west side of Baring Island, but was stopped 
when he got to lat. 72°, long. 125°, and was obliged to go back again 
after being within 40 miles of M’Clure. Collinson eventually wintered © 
in lat. 71° 35’ west, long. 117° 40’. I send you a copy of his record, and 
a tracing of the land explored. I suppose we shall have another expedi- 
tion next year to look after him. We started from Beachey Island on 
the 27th, calling at Wollaston Sound depét. We tried to get to Port 
Leopold to visit the depot there, but could not, in consequence of the ice. 
We were only three dayscoming through the pack. Remained at Lievely 
three or four days ; took in what coals there were, when we all started 
for England. We parted company with the Talbot and .Vorth Star off 
Cape Farewell in a gale of wind, and arrived off here this morning. 


Records found at Princess Royal Islets by Lieutenant Mecham, 1st of Her Ma- 
Jesty’s ship Resolute, in the Spring, 1854. 

Her ng ship Enterprise rounded Point Barrow in the pack on the 
26th of July, 1851. Got into open water on the American shore on the 
30th, along which she proceeded until the 21st of August, when two islets 
were discovered east-north-east of the Pelly Islands. Captain (Cape) 
Parry was seen on the 26th, and on the same evening a bold bloff, in 
lat. 71° north, longitude 122° west. Standing to the north-east along this 
shore, she entered a strait on the 29th, in which, on the following morning, in 
lat. 72° 55’ north, long. 127° 10’ west, two islets, with a beacon on the largest, 
were seen. Here we found a boat, with 37 casks of provisions, deposited 
by the Investigator, which vessel had wintered in the pack, four miles east- 
north-east of these islets. 

During the autumn a travelling party from her reached the north end of 
the straits, in 73° 32’ north, and 115° west. The last date from her is June 
the 1st, when all were well. 

Travelling parties had been exploring north andsouth. The latter had fallen 
in with the natives, who were described as inoffensive people. 

Captain M‘Clure named the southern shore Prince Albert’s Land ; northern 
shore, Baring’s Island ; the straits, Prince of Wales ; and the islets, Princess 


Royal. 

‘The Enterprise, proceeding up the strait, which varies from 10 to 20 miles 
in width, reached the nortk end of it on the 3lst, and on the southern shore 
found a cylinder deposited by the J/nvestigator’s travelling party, dated on 
board the ship, April 21, 1851. Finding the entrance blocked by ice, returned 
along Baring’s Island, rounding Cape Erebus (Nelson’s Head of M‘Clure) on 
the 2d of September, and on a low point in 72° 1’ north, and 125° 10’ west a 
cask was found, with intelligence of the Investigator, dated August 18, 1851. 
She left Prince of Wales Straits on the 10th. All well. 

The Enterprise, proceeding northerly, landed on an island in 72° 55‘ north, 
and 125° 10’ west, and deposited 20 days’ provisions for eight men. Not finding 
any suitable place for winter quarters, returned to where she new lies, in lat. 
71° 35/ north, long. 117° 39’ west, at the east side of the entrance of Prince of 
Wales Straits. R. Couurson, Captian. 


Record Found on Princess Royal Islets. 


This post was erected by Her Majesty’s ship Investigator ; wintered in the 
pack off it in 1850-1851, and then pursued her way to the westward. 

The strait was visited on the 30th of August, 1851, by the Lnterprise, who 
pursued the same course. waael 

This post was visited by travelling parties from Her Majesty's ship Enter- 
prise and another; traced the north coast of Prince Albert’s Land, and 
found a deep inlet, or strait, 80 miles to the south-east of the mark erected 
by the Investigator. 

At the north end of the straits another party, which has not yet returned, 
went across with orders to reach Melville Island if possible. e have taken 
301b. of preserved meats, a case and a half of potatoes, half a cask of sugar, 
half a cask of cocoa, and seven gills of rum. 

May 29, 1852. R. CoLiinson. 


Record found on Princess Royal Island. 


Her Majesty’s ship Enterprise reached the east end of Prince of Wales 
Straits on the 30th of Angust, 1851, and found the sea closely packed off the 
mouth of the straits, and, not finding a suitable winter quarters, she will be 
found near the south-west end of Baring’s Island, or, if there is no harbour 
there, in the bight of Prince Albert’s Land, 70 miles south of this island. All 
well on board. R. Couuinson, Captain. 


Her Majesty’s ship Enterprise, Winter Quarters, 
lat. 71° 05! north, long. 117° 39’ west, 1851-1852. 

We wintered here, arriving on September 14, and were finally frozen in Octo- 
ber 24. In the interval several natives visited the ship, eventually leaving us 
on the 9th of November. They are a quiet le, but have little to spare. 
Needles, knives, and saws are the articles principally in requisition. 

Almost throughout the whole of the winter we obtained hares, ptarmigan, 
&c. The weather has been exeeedingly mild ; the monthly average never be- 
low 20°. Little or no sickness has occurred, and we are in fit condition for 
hard work. Travelling parties-will start early in April—one following the 
coast southerly; the others will pass through Prince of Wales Strait, and then 

yart, one for Melville Island, if possible, and the other along the north side of 
Prince Albert’s Land, in search of the missing expedition. 

Intelligence respecting the movements of the Enterprise will be deposited on 
an islet (10 feet magnetic north of a mark) in lat. 71° 49’ north, long. 119° 
west, subsequent to the return of the travelling parties. 

April 15, 1852. . R. Cottinson, Captain. 


Record found on Ramsay Island, 


rovisions on Princess Royal Island were safe on the 29th of May, €x 
Rat our travelling parties consumed. 


The 
ceptw 
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Che Albion, 


October 21 

















eset sledge parted company on the 4th of May for Melville Island, 
nen yet ~enaneds Ail well, and uo traces of missing expedition. 
I shall proveed southerly, along Prince Albert’s Land, immediately I am ex- 


ware Found on Ramsay Island. 
Her Majesty's ship Enterprise, Aug. 27, 1852, 
. wat 71° Bsr, long. 119° fi. 

We left our winter quarters at the eastern end of this bay on the 5th inst., 
and have been prevented by the ice from any ers ress untilthis day. Itis my 
intention to pursue the channel separation, Wollaston, from Prince Albert's 
Land, the entrance to which is in tat. 70° 35’ north. Hitherto the ice has 
been close in with the shore, nor have we been able to turn its western edge by 
pursuing a westerly route along the south end of Baring Island. All well. 

— R. CoLLinson. 

We should be glad to leave the matter here; but the following un- 
comfortable article, from the London Morwing Chronicle, must not be 
suppressed. 

The public mind can hardly have been prepared for the closing scene 
in the drama of Arctic search. It is with pain that we are under the 
necessity of announcing, not only the return of Sir Edward Belcher, but 
the fact that he has abandoned, while they were yet uninjured and avail- 
able for further service, the four fine vessels placed under his command ; 
and, what is of far higher import, that he has left the gallant Collinson to 
effect his own retreat. 

It is to be presumed that Sir Edward Belcher will fully explain his pro- 
ceedings as respects his own search for poor Franklin’s party ; and we 
conceive that the public will claim also to be fully informed why her Ma- 
jesty’s ships have been thus abandoned, in the face of instructions laid be- 
fore the House of Commons and conveyed to Sir E. Belcher by the Phenix 
in the present Summer. These instractions, if they did not positively re- 
quire extended search on behalf of Franklin’s parties, most unmistaka- 
bly enjoined such measures as might secure the safety of Captain Collin- 
son’s for the accomplishment of which the amplest means were placed at 
the disposal of Sir E. Belcher, and in pursuance of which he was further 
instructed to consult with the very able officers who accompanied him. 
Rumor is already busy, and it is said that Sir E. Belcher’s return to Eng- 
land is to be followed by courts-martial, and inquiries into disputes with 
his officers. It is not, we trust, owing to the causes so ignoble as these 
that the public service has suffered and the claims of humanity been 
sacrificed. 

Of the proceedings of the search we have yet only gathered that the 
division under Capt Kellett effected all that was anticipated, Commander 
M‘Clintock having completed a very extended sledge journey to the west- 
ward from Melville Island, occupying about 100 days, during which he 
found abundance of musk oxen and reindeer. The movements of Sir E. 
Belcher appear to have been limited, since the date of his dispatches re- 
ceived iast year to his retreat upon Beechy Island ; and the promising 
land to the north and northeast of Wellington channel remain therefore, 
unvisited. 

But amidst all the gloom which hangs over the search for Franklin and 
his unfortunate companions, we may heartily congratulate the friends of 
Captain Collinson upon his presumed safety, not withstanding the deten- 
tion to which Sir Edward Belcher’s return has probably consigned him. 
As we have always anticipated, his course was precisely that of Captain 
M’Clure, whose first Winter resting place was attained in the following 
year by the Enterprise four days only after it had been vacated by M’- 
Clure. Failing, as his predecessor had done, to accomplish the north 
west passage through Investigator Strait, Captain Collinson ultimately 
found his first Winter harbor, in 1851-2, in Walker Bay, on the south side 
of Prince Albert Land, and he is known to have pursued in the following 
Summer an easterly course along the North American shore, through 
Dolphin and Union Strait. He may thus possibly be able to carry his 
ship through Victoria Strait and Peel sound into Barrow Strait, which 
would be effecting the northwest passage, though not by the channel that 
has been sighted, and so nearly accomplished, by Capt. M’Clure. Our 
knowledge of these circumstances is derived from the records deposited 
by Capt. Colliason, and discovered by Lieut. Meecham. They further de- 
velop the singular facts that the same places were visited the same sea- 
son by parties from the Investigator and from the Enterprise, starting 
from widely different positions, and that the same point was actually seen 
by both within a few miles of each other ; the spot where these records 
were deposited having been repeatedly, yet unconsciously, traversed by 
parties from all the searching ships. Such facts asthese cannot but shake 
any inferences drawn from the apparent absence of records. 

Once more we may invite attention to the consolatory, absence of all 
disaster in the returning Arctic Expedition, or of mortality reaching even 
to the usual average ; and again, too, it may be reiterated that the case 
of the Franklin Expedition remains unaffected, except negatively. We 
do know that our missing countrymen bave not been thrown upon the 
northwestern shores of Melville Island, but we remain indoubt whether, 
after, passing up Wellington Channel, their course was not directed to the 
unsearched lands then in sight, rather than towards the northern shore of 
Melville Island. It is, therefore, upon the zeal, ability, and single-mind- 
ednesss of Dr. Kane, in command of the American Expedition, that we 
now mainly depend, since his intended course, after passing up Smith 
Sound, will be towards the unexplored lands seen by Sir E. Belcher’s ex- 
pedition, lying to the north of Wellington Channel. 


A Row art Doncaster.—There were doings at the recent Doncaster 
races which the turfites did not seem to think at all “ chivalrous.” 
The Earl of Derby had three horses entered for the St. Leger, one of 
which—* Acrobat’’—-stood high in the betting. In the race the horse 
did nothing particular, and at the close was “nowhere.” When the Don- 
caster Stakes were run for, two days later, this same horse beat very 
easily the horses which came in second and fourth for the St. Leger. 
Upon this, the belief that the thing was a “cross.” An account says: 

“The excitement and cenfusion which certain proceedings occasioned 
to-day will be ever talked about in connexion with the Doncaster meeting 
of 1854. In the whole course of our long experience of sporting men 
and sporting ‘doings’ we never witnessed a scene similar to that which 
was enacted on this the last day of the meeting. Out of Acrobat’s 
success for the Doncaster Stakes grew a riot which has no parallel in the 
history of the turf. The style in which this horse defeated Ivan and Scy- 
thian seemed to convince the spectators tbat his performance for the St. 
Leger was a delusion and a sham. John Scott was hooted and groaned 
at with increasing fury, until his assailants lashed themselves into a 
frenzy of indignation, and proceeded to acts of personal violence. Tem- 

leman made a timely escape, but John Scott was surrounded and 

emmed in by a crowd of yelling and enraged men, ‘the ringleaders’ of 
whom being evidently Yorkshiremen. His clothes were almost stripped 
from his back, and when rescued from the hands of the ‘rioters’ his plight 
was miserable in the extreme. Fright bad evidently rendered him power- 
less, and but for the rallying of his friends, who struggled violently to 
keep off his assailants, the consequences to him might have been very 
serious. Harry Broome took up the cudgels valiantly in his behalf, and 
made such good use of his fists, that John Scott was at length, but with 
much difficulty, lodged in safety in the saloon of the stand. Just prior 
to this row, Lord Derby had quitted the course, but his name was shouted 
in anything but respectful terms.” 


It would be entirely superfuous to vindicate Lord Derby’s character 
in this occurrence. Whatever bis political course may have been, his 
honour in private life is, and will be, untarnished. Read Punch’s 
drollery touching the circumstances : 


“That Acrobat affair at Doncaster has made a noise. Why the horse 
should on Wednesday lose disgracefully. and on Friday win triumph- 
antly, may be a sort of mystery to some folks, but I can assure you—and 
Iam rettly well acquainted with stable secrets—that all was fair, that 
Lord Derby’s conduct was strictly honourable, and that Scott was as in- 
nocent as @ baby. The fact was that Acrobat would have been beaten on 
Friday, but for his extreme terror. One of the horses behind him—I think 
Orlando—got into Acrobat’s stallsome nights before, and viciously bit a 
ow out of the root of his tail. Seeing the same horse on the ground on 

riday, and dreading a repetition of the outrage, Acrobat set off like 
the wind and beat everyt ing. Lord Derby knew this quite well, and 
made a good joke about ‘ tailing off, which I should spoil by endeavour- 
ing to repeat.” 

Paris Fashions FOR OctoBer.—The autumnal season has arrived ; 
and, during the day, whilst the sun chines, summer toilets are required ; 
but in the evening they must be changed for the warmer dresses of win- 
ter. As yet there is not much novelty; and the fashions of last spring 
reappear in place of anything new. One garment only, which we men- 
tioned in the spring, has become decidedly fashionable: it is a small 
round cloak, with a little collar, aud trimmed only with a silk galloon 
to match. The colour is grey, of a dark or light shade, composed rather 
of black and white threads mixed, than of grey threads alone. The ma- 
terial employed for taese cloaks is either /a peau d’agneau, or la petu- 
che frisée: they are lined with wadded silk. Scotch plaids are much 





wom in different colours mixed with white and black, with Scotch 
ers, 

We have seen lately a new method of arranging the skirts of the dress- 
es, which if adopted, would replace flounces; it consists of bands, which 
reach from the waist to the botvom of the petticoat, ata short distance from 
each other, the whole of the petticoat being slightly puckered by these 
bands ; they are of the same material as the dress, and are finished on 
each side with braid. The sleeves are trimmed to correspond, the bands 
being placed either lengthwise, and thus gathering the sleeves crosswise ; 
or crosswise, and gathered in the opposite direction. 

Braces are much worn as an ornament. They are narrow at the com- 
mencement, and widen towards the shoulder, descending on the back ra- 
ther wider than in front, and finishing at the waist. When the body is 
made with basques, the braces continue to the edge. 

The sleeves worn at present are nearly all formed of three puffings ; in 
the gathers are placed little rows of ribbon, similar to those which orna- 
ment the bodies. : 

We have visited the shops, in order to find some great novelty for the 
winter ; but we have only discovered some Scotch plaid satins, of vivid 
colours, similar to those worn last winter ; also, some sarsenets of varied 
designe, and some new patterns evidently taken from these drawings. 

For the under sleeves we have noticed the Manches Pompadour. They 
are made either of muslin or net, and are composed of two large puffings, 
separated by a smaller one, through which a ribbon is run; they are 
trimmed with two flounces, either of lace or muslin embroidery ; each 
flounce is headed by a small puffing, and two bows fasten the middle of 
the sleeves, 


A Die with a Lapy’s Paraso..—Punch, you naughty fellow !--You 
laugh at our bonnets, and the funny way in which we ladies wear them. 
I only wish you gentlemen would look at your own dress a little, before 
you think of laughing at ours. Our bonnets after all are not half so ugly 
as your hats—nasty black things, that have no more shape in them than 
an elephant’s leg. I’m sure I should be sorry to put the slice of a chim- 
ney-pot on my head! I wish you could see yourselves—you would be a 
little more careful then how you go out of your way to ridicule us. As 
for your scarfs, also—I would sooner go bare-necked than put round my 
throat anything half so nonsensical. Why, I have seen young gentlemen 
wear neck handkerchiefs no thicker than the ribbon we should think of 
putting round the neck of a little kitten. They are not half so broad as 
watch-ribbons. I declare in size they are no broader than the white satin 
favours we tie up wedding-cake with. You will be wearing your shoe- 
strings for a necktie next. I will tell you what they put me in mind of-- 
whenever I see one of these pretty dears, I imagine he is the favourite lap- 
dog belonging to some lady, and has slipt his string. The next morning 
I expect to read in the papers an advertisement, describing his hair, ears, 
and eyes, and offering a reward of ten shillingsif any one will return him 
to his disconsolate mistress. Mind, these are not shop-boys—they are not 
lawyers’ clerks, or medical students, but elegant young men who part 
their hair down the middle, indulge in the most extraordinary shirt-collars, 
sport black stripes down their legs, and altogether pretend to some de- 
gree of taste. Then the shirt-collars!—No military stock ever strangled 
a poor unfortunate soldier half so cruelly as one of these “ all-round col- 
lars” cut and torture the unfortunate physiognomy that is locked up in 
it. What! if I were to direct public attention to those stupid stripes 
down your trowsers? Whatdotheymean? Are they useful? Are they 
evén ornamental? Is it not an affectation of the military style, which 
argues that those who adopt it are anything but military men? Must 
you be marked all over like a giraffe?—need you be scored about with 
broad gashes like a leg of pork? You only see those black lines on the 
body of a mule, and we all know that the mule is the nearest approach to 
the donkey. I will not say anything more—but will simply conclude by 
asking you, cher Punehey, if you think it is fair to attack us for any- 
thing ridiculous--the ridicule with us sinning only on the side of beauty 
—whilst you, gentlemen, if you do sin in matters of dress, are sure to sin 
on the ugly side. I wonder you are not ashamed of yourselves.--Lady 
Correspondent of Punch. 


Cave CaneM.—The English in Paris are good enough occasionally to 
offer pleasant matter for the Tribunals.—The following story is told by 
the Paris Correspondent ofa daily paper :— 

“ You may remember recording some time since a strange trial which 
took place here. A certain Mr, Lousada laid wait with his valet, and 
threw some vitriol in the face of a Mr. Wheble, who it appeared, had had 
des relations with Mrs. Lousada. Mr. Wheble appeared again yesterday 
in Court as a defendant, not asa plaintiff, in an affair which grew out of 
the other. Mrs. Lousada’s aunt had borrowed 150 francsfrom Mr. Wheble, 
depositing a small King Charles spaniel with him as a security for the 
money. Probably this is the first instance in the annals of pawnbroking 
of the canine species being utilised for this purpose. The pledged dog 
soon afterwards was bestowed by Mr. Wheble as a pledge of affection on 
his mistress, a Madame Garcia, and the other day Madame Sagnier went 
to pay back the 150 francs, and demanded restitution of the dog, but Mr. 
Wheble, who does not appear to have had much experience in the pawn 
brokering business, or to be aware of its responsibilities, refused to give 
it up, saying that he had given it toa lady, and that he could not take 
it back from her. phan J insisted, but finding him peremptory in his re- 
fusal, they applied to the Commissary of Police. That functionary, how- 
ever, could do nothing, and they had accordingly been obliged to bring 
their action. They demanded that Mr. Wheble should be condemned to 
heavy damages, otherwise he would keep the dog—which was worth 600 
francs at the very least. That sum, indeed they added, he had offered, 
but they had refused it. Mr. Wheble opposed the action, on the ground 
that he had purchased the dog, and he ridiculed the idea of a man in his 
position lending so small a sum on such security. The dog, he said, had 
been offered him by the plaintiffs for 200fr. and he had got it by bargain- 
ing at 150fr. He complained of their ingratitude to him, and produced 
a letter written by Mr. Sagnier in 1852, expressing gratitude for past ser- 
vices, and asking for a loan of 200fr. He also said that they had merely 
brought the action as a means of creating scandal to avenge Mme. de 
Lousada, their, niece, and her mother, Mme. de Vaisore. After patiently 
weighing all the facts ot the case, the tribunal condemned Mr. Wheble to 
give up the dog within three days on receiving payment of the 150fr., and 
in case of his neglecting todo so to pay 5fr.every day’s delay fora month— 
after which the tribunal, if the animal be not given up, decide what is to 
be done. It also condemned Mr. Wheble to pay the costs.” 


Compasses IN Iron Surps.--On this very interesting question, Dr, 
Scoresby read a paper, at one of the recent meetings of the British Asso- 
ciation, especially advancing the loss of the Tay/eur as an illustration. 
In the case of the Tayleur, when he first heard of the catastrophe, and 
read the evidence, he had stated to some friends at Torquay that he would 
venture to predict that she had been built with her head to the north. He 
had found, on inquiry, she had been built with her head nearly north- 
east. Here, then, were the precise circumstances for expecting a change 
in the ship’s magnetic distribution. Having been built with her head to 
the north-east, she had a magnetic distribution, and when she began to 
strain, with her head to the south-west, that distribution was necessarily 
chauged, and the first effect of it had been to alter the two compasses ad- 
justed by fixed magnets. If the captain had been aware of the changes 
which might, and most probably would, take place, when the ship began 
to strain in a different position from that in which she had been built—-if 
he had known that the compasses might vary as much as two, or three, or 
even four points, he would have known, of course, that he must place no 
reliance upon them. It did not follow, however, that compasses were of 
no use, because, under circumstances, they were liable to change. They 
ought to be, and were, of great use for all that. But what he wished to 
impress upon the section was, that by attempting to adjust a transient 
by a permanent influence, they were only aggravating error; that cap- 
tains ought always to bear in mind this liability of their compasses to 
mislead them two or three points; that they should be always looking 
after their correctors and verifications whenever the sun or a star was in 
sight; and that, by keeping a compass aloft as far as possible from the 
iron of the ship, they would always have a standard to which they would 
be able to refer, and which he, in his Arctic voyages, had always found 
to be correct. 


AspvctTion in Scorianp.—There is still such a thing as Lochinvarism, 
or abduction, even in Scotland, but it takes the curious turn of the kid- 
napping a bridegroom by his brother. 

t will be remembered, says the Sti: ling Journal, that about nine or 
ten months ago considerable excitement was created in the Bridge of Al- 
lan by the report that a bridegroom had been abducted on his marriage- 





day. The story wenat—that a poor, but of course eminently handsome, 
work-girl, of about thirty years of age, had fascinated her employer, who 
was considerably her senior, but as in other cases, “the course of true | 
love never did run smooth.” After the marriage-day bad been fixed, the | 
bridegroom was nowhere to be found. Search was made, and messen- | 
gers sent in every direction, but for a time without success. It now turns | 
out that the elder, and only brother of the bridegroom had, previous to 

his going amissing, lodged a notarial protest with the session clerk of the | 
parish, interdicting his issuing the usual certificates of proclamation, on 


the ground that his brother, the bridegroom, was in “ an infirm and facile 
state of mind, and to such an extent as to affect his reason and judgment, 
whereby he is rendered unable to look after his affairs, and is liable to be 
imposed upon by designing parties ; and further, is not in a fit condition 
of mind to enter into the state of marriage. 

The bridegroom was, it seems, confined under legal process, but avoid- 
ed it, got married, and brought an action for damages against his brother, 
which will shortly come before the Scottish tribunals. 


How To DEAL wits “ Hicu-price”’ Baxers.— One of the Baker Tribe,” 
resident at Glasgow, suggests a mode of escape for the consumer, if there 
really is the alleged conspiracy amongst bakers— 

“« Let 200 or more persons form themselves into a joint-stock baking society. 
The capital required would be as follows—Flour, say 10 sacks, or less, at 45s., 
£22 10s ; baking utensils for a small concern, £3 ; total £26, and their capi- 
tal account is closed ; rent, taxes, and wages, being paid out of revenue.” 

“ This,” as the Glasgow Baker says, “is a very simple remedy,” and 
it is not without a parallel. When there was a practical monopoly of 
the flour-trade at Leeds, some years ago, a number of people put together 
one sovereign a piece, and set up a mill to furnish themselves with flour. 
The mill has become a permanent institution, with three or four sove- 
reign-proprietors, its own customers; and it altogether destroyed the 
flour monopoly in that great town, securing a good supply at the ordina- 
ry market-price of the entire country.--London Spectator. 

LarGe PREMIUMS FOR THEOLOGICAL TREATISES.—A meeting took place 
lately at Aberdeen, the proceedings of which possess much interest. In 
the end of last century Mr. J. Burnett left an estate, one of the purposes 
to which the proceeds were to be applied being to form two premiums 
for the best treatises sent in by public competition at the end of every 40 
years. The following is the theme prescribed :—‘ That there is a Being, 
all powerful, wise, and good, by whom everything exists ; and particu- 
larly to obviate difficulties regarding the wisdom and goodness of the 
Deity.” The premiums on this occasion amount to £1,800 for the first, 
and £600 for the second best treatise. No fewer than 208 treatises have 
been given in. The trustees appointed on this occasion are Professor 
Baden Powell, of Oxford ; Mr. Henry Rogers, the eminent essayist and 
reviewer ; and Mr. Isaac Taylor, the well-known author of the “‘ Natural 
History of Enthusiasm,” and these gentlemen attended in the Town-hall 
on Friday, and took a solemn declaration presented by the bench to dis- 
charge their duties without partiality. The adjudicators stated that their 
award, which is anticipated with much interest, will shortly be made. 
The present Archbishop of Canterbury gained the second premium at the 
last competition ; the Rev. Principal Brown, of Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, carrying off the first. 

Hamiet ADAPTED TO THE Taste or THE Day.—You do not care much 
about theatrical intelligence, and indeed I seldom go into the front of a 
theatre, though I occasionally lounge into the green-rooms to have a 
gossip with the actresses, and to give them a hint as to costume and other 
matters. I hear, however, that they are going to revive Hamlet at the 
Adelphi, with a cast which I should think would be attractive. Hamlet 
will be played by Miss Woolgar; Ophelia, by Mr. Keeley; Ghost, Mr. 
Paul Bedford ; (with ‘I believe you my boy,” when his son names his 
uncle as the murderer) ; Osric by Mr. Ryder (from the Princess’s) ; and 
Gertrude by Mr. O. Smith. A great tank, which the late Mr. Yates 
made below the Adelphi stage (for an aquatic spectacle) is being restored 
and will be filled with real water, in which the drowning of Ophelia will 
be seen, and Mr. Keeley is practising swimming every day in order to 
avoid an accident. The catastrophe of the play will be altered, froma 
recently discovered folio edition, and Hamlet, after killing Laertes, will 
fight a terrific combat with the invading Fortinbras, expiring at the mo- 
ment of victory. Some passages d-propos~to the Turkish resistance of 
Russia have been introduced, and I have no doubt the affair will be a hit. 
—Punch. 

Tur German Dret.--When the Diet meets in pleno there will be three 
well-defined parties. There will be Austria, with two or three of the 
second-rate States; Prussia, with her allies, Anhalt-Cothen, Anhalt- 
Dessau, Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt, Reuss, 
Schaumburg, Lippe, &c.; and lastly, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg, 
with the other States which attended the Bamberg Conference. Austria, 
with a population of 38,000,000, and an army of 650,000 men, has four 
votes in the Plenum, and Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, and Wor- 
temberg have each as many. Baden, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darnstadt, 
Holstein, and Luxumbourg have three votes each. Brunswick, Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, and Nassau have two votes; and the other States, with 
the Four Free Cities one each. Austria, whose contingent to the Bund 
is 94,822 men, with 192 guns, is on the same level with Saxony, which sup- 
plies only 12,000 men and no artillery, and she only has four times as many 
votes as Lichtenstein, whose contingent is55 men !—Letter from Vienna. 


Narrow Escare or Earu FirzwititaM.—-As this noblemen, now on a 
visit at Marske Hall, and the Rev. Mr. Wharton, were bathing in a heavy 
sea, just below the marine residence of Mr. Pease, Marske (York), on 
Monday, one of his Lordship’s attendants, also*in the sea, was carried 
out of his depth. The rev. gentleman hastened to the rescue—being a 
first-rate swimmer--but was soon overpowered in the death grasp of the 
drowning man. Earl Fitzwilliam soon joined in the fearful straggle, and 
now a common fate for all three seemed inevitable. Mr. Pease’s family 
and servants were alarmed, and one of them, James Wilson, dashing on 
horseback into the water, by swimming the animal and the use of ropes 
landed all safely. The hot bath at Cliff-house and medical aid were im- 
mediately available. The servant was gradually restored, and the noble 
Lord and Mr. Wharton are recovering from the effects of this alarming 
incident. Save for the prompt aid of the horse and his rider, the result 
could not have been doubtful._-London paper, Sept. 30. 


Paris Eprrors anp Crirics.--An illustration of the power and place 
of journalism in France,--even under its present evil fortunes,--has oc- 
curred during the past week. M. de la Guerroniere, whose sharp etch- 
ings of living men our readers know, having been dismissed from the edi- 
torial chair of the Constitutionnel, by the proprietors for an act which 
looked like undue subservience to Authority, has been appointed by the 
Government, as compensation, a Councillor of State. This, then, we 
presume, is the new Napoleon’s reading of the relative values of the two 
offices. M.C. Clarigny is spoken of as the new editor of the journal; it 
is said, however, that he insists on the dismissal of an eminent theatrical 
critic,—accused of selling the plaudits ot the paper to authors, actors, 
and managers ; and it is not known whether the proprietors will make 
this sacrifice. The critic in question is said to openly admit and defend 
his practice,--maintaining that although he sells his praise, he does not 
sell his honour. He takes the money, he says, without changing the na- 
ture of his judgment. Such, at least, is the report.—Atheneum, Sept. 2. 


We regret to see that the venal critic is retained. His name oughtto 
be ferreted out and published. 


Tue Sotprers or Tue Empme.—It appears that the old soldiers of the 
Empire yet living are a much more numerous class than was supposed. 
The committee appointed to distribute the 1,500,000 fr. appropriated by 
Louis Napoleon in satisfaction of Napoleon I.’s legacy to the “ officers 
and soldiers who fought for the glory and independence of the nation 
from 1792 to 1815,” have received upwards of a hundred thousand appli- 
cations, supported by vouchers. Claims pour in from all parts of Europe, 


especially trom Italy. If all these claims are admitted, the present fund 
will only yield 15 fr. per head, which would be an illusory sum as a satis- 
faction of an Imperial bequest. The committee propose taking the Em- 
peror’s pleasure before making their award, and doubtless a supplementa- 
ry sum will be granted from the eight millions to which the claims of 
Napoleon’s legatees upon the state are, according to present arrange- 
ments, limited. 

Wetsu Mormons.—This sect bas gained proselytesin Wales. A large 
number of persons in South Wales have left, and others are still prepa- 
ring to follow, for the Mormonite settlements in North America. These 
persons are principally from the counties of Carmarthen and Glamorgan, 
and many have given up a comfortable home and subsistence, in order to 
seek their paradise on the banks of the Salt Lake. A very large exodus 
of these deluded people has taken place from South Wales, and, if any- 
thing, the movement is on the increase. The emigrants are principally 
small farmers, mechanics, iron-workers, colliers, &c., with here and there 
persons of a better class. 


Gas Tar IN Horticutture.—A discovery, which is likely to be of 
great advantage to agriculture, has just been reported to the Agricultu- 
ral Society at Clermont (Oise). A gardener, whose frames and hot-house 
required painting, decided on making them black, as likely to attract the 
heat better, and, from a principle of economy, he made use of gas tar 
instead of paint. The work was performed during the winter, aud on 
the approach of spring the gardener was surprised to find that all the 
spiders and insects which usually infested his hothouse ! ‘ppeared, 
and also that a vine, which for the last two years had so fallen off that 
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he had intended to replace it by another, had acquired fresh force sn 
vigour, and gave every sign of producing a large crop of grapes. ‘ 
afterwards used the same substance on the pots and trelliswork -— 
supported the trees in the open air, and met with the same result, all the 
caterpillars and other insects disappearing. ‘ 





Carraty Coox’s CaronomeTer.—To the many attractions with which 
the United Service Institution abounds, one that will bohighty apprecia- 
ted has lately been presented by Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Herbert, K. 
C. B. It isa valuable chronometer by Larcum Kendall, London, 1771, 
which was twice carried out by Captain Cook, on his voyages to the Pa- 
cific, and was taken out again by Lieut. Bligb,in 1787. When the Boun- 
ty’s crew mutinied, it was carried by the mutineers to Pitcairn’s Island. 
In 1808 it was sold by Adams to an American, Mr. Mayo Fletcher, who 
sold it in Chili, It was purchased for fifty guineas by Sir T. Herbert, 
from M. Coldclough, at Valparaiso, in 1840, and has now, owing to Sir 
Thomas’s generosity. found its appropriate resting- place among the valua- 
ble relics deposited io this institution.—British Army Despatch. 





TRIALS wirnout A Jury.—A new feature in the law with respect to 
trials will commence from and after the 24th October, when the Common 
Law Procedure Act will come into operation. It is provided that a 
judge by consent may try questions of fact without a jury, provided the 
court, upon a rule to show cause, or a judge shall think fit to allow such 
trial, and the verdict of the judge is to be of the same effect as the ver- 
dict of a jury, save that it shall not be questioned upon the ground of 
being against the weight of evidence, and the proceedings upon and after 
such trial, as to the power of the court or judge, the evidence and other- 
wise, shall be the same as in the case of trial by jury. Counsel on each 
side are also to have a speech more apiece, The evidence is to be sum- 
med up on both sides.--London paper. 





Quvarrer-Day.--A change in the official quarter-day has been decided 
by the Lords of the Treasury, who, by a minute dated the 22d of August 
last, have directed that “ the payment of salaries which has hitherto been 
been made for the quarters ending the 5th of January, 5th of April, 5th 
of July, and 10th of October in each year, should hereafter be made for 
the quarters ending the 30th of June, 30th of September, 31st of Decem- 
ber, and 3lst of March. This change hasalready taken place in the Post- 
office, and it is to be carried into effect in the Customs and Inland Reve- 
nue departments not later than the 31st of March next, on which day 
their lordships propose to alter the terminations of the quarters for the 
financial accounts.--Ciwil Service Gazette. 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM xO, 302. 


White. Black, 
1. Pto K Kt8. K moves. 
2. RtoQ7 cheek. K moves. 
3. Rto Q5 check. K tks Kt. 
4. P to K B6. | K moves. 
5. Rto K Kt 5 checkmate. . 


_——> 


Tue Czar’s Worst Fear.—We consider the occupation of the Crimea 
is nothing to another invasion of Russia which must take place—and that 
when the war is over. We may pitch shot and shell into Sebastopol, and 
throw French and English troops upon the town and fortress: but what 
is that to turning loose some thousands of heads, primed and loaded with 
liberal notions, on Russian soil? This we shall do in sending back the 
prisoners whom we have taken from the enemy, instructed and educated 
by their sojourn in England—imbued with the ideas of free men. What 
will Nicholas do to avert this blow? No quarantine will purify men from 
liberalism ; will he order the vessel that shall convey them to their native 
country to be scuttled and sunk, or command that they shall all be hang- 
ed or shot? Really, in the event ofa peace, the best thing for the Russien 
prisoners to do will be to remain where they are : they will have learned 
po much to be suffered to exist among their countrymen by the Czar.— 

unch, 


Moyker’s ALLOwanck.——A Boa Constrictor has, it seems, arrived lately 
at Liverpool, in good health and tolerable spirits. After having eaten 
nothing for nearly five months it suddenly made a mouthful of a live mon- 
key. If this was only a preliminary snack, we recommend all monkeys 
to keep out of the way, and we congratulate the powder monkey on his 
fortunate escape. for the boa constrictor luckily had no appetite on the 
voyage. 

An Eicut-ron Yacut FRoM THE Battic.—-The Pet, eight tons, R. T. 
Y. C., belonging to the Rev. R. E. Hughes, arrived this al ses on her 
return from Bomarsund. She came by the Cattegat and the Skaw, and 
during the late adverse gales in the North Sea was frequently reduced to 
double-reefed trysail and storm-jib, but she has accomplished. her voyage 
with speed and safety.— Lowestoft ( Suffolk, England ) letter, Sept. 20. 











Miuirta Force ror Eptxsureu.--On Saturday afternoon the Lord 
Provost, in his capacity of Lord Lieutenant of the city, received an offi- 
cial communication from Viscount Palmerston, the Home Sceeretar , Te- 
questing that his lordship would take the necessary steps under the act 
passed last session to raise a militia force for Edinburgh. The enrolment 
will be voluntary, and there is every prospect of the corps speedily re- 
ceiving its full complement, as it is ouly to number 221, including offi- 
cers.—-Caledunian Mercury. 


Guano Istaxp.—A letter has been received at the Admiralty from Com- 
mander De Horsey, of H. M.S. Devastation, dated August 1, 1854, report- 
ing that he found three vessels under American colours at the uninhabited 
island of Aves, in latitude 15 deg. 40 min. 40 secs. north, and longitude 
63 deg. 36 min. west, and day’s sail from St. Croix, shipping guano, of 


Which he reports there.is about 200,000 tons on the island, and but sli 
inferior to the Peruvian. iimpeae ; ut slightly 


Tus Brrrish ASsociation—Next Mgrtina.--T ie general committee 
deciaed that their next meeting, for the year 1855, »!:.nld be held in Glas- 


She Albion, 


all probability was employed by the Spanish royal family to make th 
purchase. 


Fitrertxe THe Air.—A correspondent of the Daily News suggests 
the use of charcoal reepirators, made to fit the face, for the purpose of 
filtering the air. He states that “a fortified with one of these re- 
spirators may breathe the most deleterious atmosphere, impregnated with 


the most poisonous gases, with perfect impunity.” 
F. BLANOARD, 


RR BPRCTEULLY INFORMS HIS FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC THAT HIS HOUSE 

in Broadway is ready for the reception of Company, and that bis RESTAURANT is open 
for the Public as well as for the accommodation of guests of his house. Parties wishing rooms for 
the winter can be agreeably accommodated with large or small suites of apartments. 


7 NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


NEW DRUG STORE. 


EDttrc & CO. BEG LEAVE TO INFORM THEIR CUSTOMERS AND THE PUBLIC 
that they have removed their Broadway store to the New Marble Building, No. 635 Broad- 
wav, three doors bel w Bleecker Street. 

They hare long found their old establishment too cramped for the increasing patronage the 
pullic has generously afforded them : in their new location ample room will give them greater 
facilties for the preparation of such things as they manufacture, and enable them to keep a larger 
and more wi of assortment of imported articles. They will thus be enabled to present to the 
public a stock larger and far cheaper than heretofore 

The various PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS are entirely made by the Messrs 
DELLUC from the best materials only ; and the important department of the DISPENSING of 
MEDICINES introsted to nene but the most CAREFUL APOTHECARIES, and under the 
constant supervision of one of the parties. 

The VARIETY and RXCKLLENCE of their articles for omnly use the 
They have opened large and select invoices of fine Chemicals, French 
Plants and Perfumery, to which they wend call the attention of the public 

Physicians, who will obtain them at the lowest rates. DELLUe « co 
© « OO., 


Apothecaries and Chemists, 
265 Broadway, (3 doors below Bleecker Street, 
and 250 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 
O BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 
PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merehan- 
dise of all kinds can can be had in the United States than is presented at the GREAT MUSIC 
STORE of Horace Waters, 333 Broadway. 

Among the great variety of makes of Pianos constantly in store are those of T. GILBERT & 
CO , with or without the celebrated olian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 
provod Pianos, celebsated for their power, brilliancy, and rienness of tone, elasticity of touch, 
beauty and durability of structure, HALLETT & CUMSTON’S Pianos (of the old firm of Hal- 
lett & Co.) &c., including thore of eight celebrated factu 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains. Prices $20, $30, $50 $75, $100, $125 $130, &c., 
tc $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time will be sold very low. 

8. D. & H. W. SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS (tuned the equal temperament) 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. A large discount made from Factory Prices for Cash. 
To suit some purchasers monthly pay ments will be taken. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos, or 
new ones exchanged. : 

Dealers and Heads of Schools suppiied on the very best terms. Music sent by mail post-paid. 

HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 


THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 
TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
NY ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
the Publisker of the Aljion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
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All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subscription (six dollars), are entitled to one of the 
following engravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin ; Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buekler’s St. Paul's, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World: Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking.—New subecribers can select, at their option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of thelr accounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, at a charge ofa few 
cents’ postage. 


A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pre- 
prietor ofthe Albion, ie in hand for 1855. 
10 Park Place, New York. 





GOVERNESS. 

YOUNG LADY RECENTLY DISENGAGED, AND COMPETENT TO INSTRUCT IN 
English, French, Music, and Draring, is desirous of obtaining a Situation as Governess 
ina Family. Satisfactory references can be had from the Family with whom she has¢esided in 

New York. Address ‘‘ C. B.’’ at the office of the A/Zion. 
M RS. MEARS RESPECTFULLY INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC 
that her School, Nos. 30 and 82 West Fourteenth Street. between Fiftn and Sixth Avennes, 
wil re-open Monday, September 4th. Circulars may be obtained at her address, or at Messrs, 


Roe Lockwood & Son, No. 411 Broadway. Mrs. M. will be at home after Sept. Ist to recoive pno- 
pils for the ensuing year. Carriages will be provided in stormy weather to accommodate pupils 
9—At 


residing at a distance. ang] 
PROFESSOR HOWS WILL RESUME HIS PRIVATE CLASSES IN FLOCU 
-CUTION AND ORATORY on the Ist September. 
Applications for Terms, &c., will be received at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, $ doors 
from Bleecker Street. 
New York, August 26, 1854. 











ADAME CHEGARY RESPECTFULLY INFORMS THE PUBLIC AND HER 
a Friends that her Boarding and Day School will be re-opened on Thursday the 14th of Sep- 
tember. augl$—7¢t 


TO GENTLEMEN & FAMILIES VISITING ENGLAND. 


4 to 4 QUEEN’S PRIVATE HOTEL. QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER. IS DELIGHT- 
fully situated near Kersirgton Park and Gardens. The various lines of Omnibuses enable 
parties to spend the day in London on business or pleasure, returning for Dinner. 


TERMS AT THE TABLE D’HOTE. 





Ry the Day. Apartments with full boerd......... 0.2. 0.2 cece ees £0 Be. 6d, 
By the Week. se ae 7 eccctes eoesee. £2 12m, Ad. 
Private Sitting-Rooms, per Day... .......06-.05 00> 00+20k0 Eee Ss. 6d. 


Reduced Charges for permanent residence.—No charges for attendance or light 
Families er Gentlemen remaining a shorter or longer time in London or its vicinity, may rely 
upon having superior accommodation and excellert attendance, at moderate charges. 
oct7—4t. 





THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 
of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber hegs leave to inform h's nnmerous friends and the 
public generally that the above extensive establishment is now open, under his g t. for 





- 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


AY-DREAMS. A POEWY ON MAN AND NATURE, in which is treated many of 
the most absorbing Philosophie Questions of the Pay. To be had at AP? LETON’S and 
Bookstores. Price 50) cents. oct31—2t. 





“THE GREATEST RELIGIOUS BOOK OF THE AGE.” 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S ST, PAUL—AMERICAN EDITION, UNABRIDGED. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU STREET, N. Y¥., 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


T= LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By Rev. W. J. Conybeare and Rev. J. S. 
ae en 2 vols. 8vo., with coloured Maps and many elegant illustrations. Price $6, In 


Though offered at one-half of the cost of the T.ondon copy, the work has in no way saffered from 
abridgement, but has been preserved complete in every respect. The notes, coin. maps, plans, 
and coed engeerinee merally have been retained, and yet the size of the work has been re- 
duced from the unwieldy quarto to a convenient octavo form. 

This is e work of extrsordinary merit, and a most valuable contribution to Biblical litera- 
ture. It combines rips scholarship with extensive historical and geographical research, abound- 
ing in rich and varied flustration, drawn from every source which could be presumed to throw 
ight upon the scriptural narrative. * * ® It should be in the Library of every minister and 
intelligent laymen.”—Phila. Presbyterian. 

“ The republication of this work—by far the most important on the subject of which {t treats 
which has yet appeared tr the English language—will be welcemet by every intelligent student 
of the New Testament, no less than by the professed theologian. * * * * The fund of histo- 
rical and geographica! knowledce which is brought to bear upon the illustrations of the subject 
would form a large library itself.'’— From the New York Tribune. 

**In fine, we have no hesitation in pronouncing this to be one of the most complete, interesting 
and valnasle contribution to biblical !earning that the English press has ever furnished.’’— Bos 
ton F ening Traveller. 

“It is our sober conviction that as a guide to the true knowledge of Paul's life and writings, it 
is worth any half dozen Commentaries we have met with.”’— From Rev. Dr. Sprague, Alhany. 

“* This is the ablest and most valuable of the many contribations to our r+ligious literature, 
which for some time we have had the pleasureof noticing. Asa of profound learning 
and patient industry, it cannot be too highly praised—as a help towards the New Testament, its 
value is above computation.’’—Chris. Intelligenelr. 

“Tt is a monument of pitient research and various learning—containing almost everything 
that can be gathered from history, geography, archeology and the natural sciences. to illustrate 
the personal caracter, and career, and the writings of Paul. * * * It is written in a popular 
style, and is no less attractive and valuable to the lay reader than to the professed theologian.” — 
New York Commercial. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON &CO., Nos, 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 





PARTY LEADERS ; Sketches of Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, 
Henry Clay, John Randolph of Roanoke ; including Notices of many other distiugai hed States- 
men. By Jo. G. Baldwin. 1 vol. 12mo, Price, $1. 

SHAKESPEARRP’S SCHOLAR : being Historical and Critical S:udies of His Text, Charac- 
ters, and Commentators, with an Examination of Mr. Collier’s Fol o of 1632. By Richard Grant 
White, A.M. Lvol 8vo Price, $2 50. 

THE VIRGINIA COMEDIANS ; or, Old Days fn the O14 Domirton. Edited fom the MSS. 
of C. Effingham, Esq. 2 vols. Price in paper covers, $1 ; cloth $1 50. 

CHESTNUT WOOD: ATale. By Liele Linden. In2vols. Price in paper covers, $1 25; 
cloth, $1 75. 

RUSSIA. Translated from the French of the Marquis de Custine. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

KATHARINE ASHTON. By Miss Sewell, author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,’’ ‘‘ Gertrude,”’ &c. 2 
vols. 12mo, rice, paper covers, $1 00; cloth, $1 50. 

THE ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE: A Book for Young 
Prepared for the Use of Schools, By George BE. Waring, Jr., Cons 
l2mo. 75 cents. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE ON ARTIFICIAL FISH-BREEDING: Including the Re- 
ports on the Subjectto the French Academy and the French Government ; and particulars of the 
Tiscovery as pursued in Fngland. Translated and Edited by W. H. Fry. Illustrated with En- 
gravings. l vol. 12mo. 75 cents. 

CAPTAIN CANOT; or, TWENTY YEARS OF AN AFRICAN SLAVER. Being an ac- 
count of bis Career and Adventnres on the Coast, in the Interior, on Shipboard, and in the West 
Indies. Written ont and Edited from the Castain’s Journals, Memoranda and Conversations 
By Brante Mayer. 1 vol., 12mo.. 448 pages, with eight illustrations. Price $1 25. 

THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE, 
Practica! Sne¢gestions in Diet. Mental Devel E ql 
dicines, Management of the Sick, &c., 
traal. Price 75 cents. A 

THY YOUTH OF MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE ; or New Revelation of Court and Com 
vent in the Sixteenth Century. From the French of Victor Cousin. By F. W. Ricord. 1 vol. 
12mo. $100. 


Farmers. With 
ulting Agricultuarist. 


nestions 
1 vol. 


including 
p , Ventilation, Bathing, Use of Me- 
&. By B. N. Comings, M.D. 1 vol. l2mo. Illus- 





EMMANUEL-PHILIBERT ; or, the European Wars of the XVIth Century. 
Dumas. 8 vols. 12mo. Price, paper covers, $1 ; cloth, $1 25. 
THE NURSERY BASKRFT; « Hand-Book of Practical Directions for Youne Mothers, includ- 
ing the Preparation of Infants’ Wardrobe, the Choice and Making-Up, the Child’s Bath, Out of 
Door Dress, Worsted Knitting, Flannel Embroidery, the Clothes of Older ‘hildren, te., &e. 1 
vol., square 16mo, 37 cents. 

THE TRON COUSIN ; or Mutual Influence. By Mary Cowden Clarke, author of ‘‘ The Con- 
cordance to Shakespeare,’’ &c. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 25. 
THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. By James W. Johnston, M.A., F.RS., &c., au- 
thor of * Lectures on Agricu!tcral Chemistry and Geology.’’ Parts lto4 new ready. Price 
25 cents each. 
THE MEANING OF WORDS. Analysed into Words and Unverbal Things, and Unverbal 
Things Classified into Intellections, Sensations, and Emotions. vy A. B. Johnson, author ofa 
“Treatise on Banking,’’ ‘‘ Religion in its Relation to the Present Life,’’ &c., &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price $1. 

THE HISTORY OF THE *RENCH REVOLUTION. B 
Notes and Illustrations from the Most Authentic Sources. By 
Illustrated with Steel Engravings. A New Edition. Price $5. 


A NEW WORE BY THE REV. R. OC. TRENCH. 


By Alexander 


M. A. Thiers. Translated with 
rederick Schobdel. 4 vols. Svo. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

YNONYWES OF THE NeW TESTAMENT: Being the Substance of a Course of Lectures 
S addressed to the Theological Students, King’s College, London, by Rich. Chenevix Trench, 
B.D., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, author of ‘‘ The Study of Words,’’ “ The 
Lessons in Proverbs,”’ &c., &c. 12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D. 
sixth edition. From the second London edition. 50 cents 
ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D. A new edi- 
tion revised and enlarged. i2mo., cloth. 75 cents. 
Recently Published— 
TENNESEEAN ABROAD; Or, Letters from Europe, Africa and Asia. 
Garock. 12mo. Cloth. $100. 

IRMILIAN, THE STUDENT OF BADAJOZ; A “SPASMODIC” TRAGEDY. By 

T. Percy Jones (Prof. Aytoun). 12mo. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 
HRISTOPHER NORTH’S GREAT WORK—THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN£. By Prof. 

Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg and Dr. Maginn. Edited, with Memoirs and Notes, 
by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. In 5 vols. Price $5. 

Also, the Eighth Edition of the 

EMOIRS OF A DISTINGUISHED FINANCIER.—VINCENT NOLTE’S FIFTY 

YEARS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES ; or, Reminiscences of a Merchant's Life. 1 vol., 


cloth. Price $1 25. 
wae, com. Puee J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street. 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth 


By R. W. Mae 





their accommodation. There are in the how-e two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Bass- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentlemen wishing to form 
parties for their own amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Room, where the differ- 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors, 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars of the first quality, 


oct7—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Ca‘erer. 


THE BREVOORT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, COR. OF EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
HIS ESTABLISHMERT Finished and Furnished with all the modern conveniences and 
comforts, will be opened for the reception of permanent or transient visitors. on Tuesday. 
the Fifth of September. It wil] be conducted entirely on the FRENCH PLAN, with a Res 
taurant attached, or meals served in the rooms, The Catering Department will be under the ex- 
clusive direction of MR. SANDERSON. late ofthe COLLEGE HOTEL. Families destrons of 
engaging apartments can do so by applying at the office of the Hotel, or to the Proprietor. 


sept2—4t. CURTIS JUDSON, of the New York Hotel. 


FIRST CLASS DAGUBERREOTYPES. 


ARGE SIZE FOR FIFTY CENTS, CASE INCLUDED.—THE UNEXAMPLED LOW 
Price of Half-a-dollar for a large sized Picture, with case complere, may lead many to sup- 

pose that it cannot be good, but the faire't way to arrive at the fact is to call and see the speci- 
mens. Nor is there any risk of paying money for an useless article. by those who would have a 
i th Ives, since none aredelivered, unless approved of. bet od Pictures ave taken 
and Finer Vases kept, but the prices are proportional. As itis only numbers that make it pay, 


call early on 
7 GARBANATI, Artist 
oct] —4t. 435 Broadway, er. of Howard Street. 


THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
FPRRS FOR SALE. IN WOOD AND GLASS, A LARGE AND WELU-SELECTED 
Stoek of Wines imported from the best Foreign Houses ; consisting of the following kinds 


VIB. : 


SHBRRIES. Mansanilia, Vino de Pasto, Amontllade and Mentilla—Oloroso, Macharnndo, 
and Madre Vino. 


MADBIRAS. Old Reserve, Old South Side, and Pare Juice, 

PORTS. Alte Douro, and London Doek. 

CLARBTS. Chatean Lafite, Chateru Margaux, Larose, St. Julien, and other growths. 
CHAMPAGNBS, Creme de Bousr, Cremant Ay, Versenay and Cabinet, 
SAUTHRNRE. Hant and Chatean Yquem—Chablis, 


HOCK. Brannberger. Niesteiner, Rudesheimer, Hoekheimer Dom-Dechany and Ausbruch, 
Steinberger Cabinet, Schloss Johannisberger, Steinwein, Prutatenwein and Danubian. 


SAINT PRRAY still, SAINT PERAY monssenx, SAINT JOSEPH; REDand WHITE 
HERMITAGB. 


CABINBT TOK AY, VIN DU PAILLS (or Straw wine) and MOSCATEL ; dessert Wines. 
COGNAC BRANDY, ineluding some ® years old. OLD LONDON DOCK JAMAICA 





’ 














gow. On the motion of Sir R. Murchison, seconde! by Mr. Smith, the 
Duke of Argyll was elected president of the associa‘ion for the next 
meeting. 

Lrrriz War PROBLEMS.—Firstly——Given : An army of occupation 
Required : To find, if you can, what it has occupied, and what hen been 
the particular nature of its occupation. Secondly—Given : An army of 
expedition. Required : To find out, if possible, the amount of expedition 
it has shown, and whether Pickford, or any common catrier, would not 
have expedited matters much more quickly in infinitely less time.— Punch. 


Tue Dowacer QuEEN oF Sraw.—it is 
Lodge, formerly the residence of L 
Dowager Queen Christina of Spain 





understood that Beaumont 
ord Ashbrook has been taken by the 
, 88 the future residence of herself and 
and, the Duke de Rianzares. Beau- 
Bear Cooper’s-hill, about three miles 
tly sold to a London solicitor, who ia 


youthful family, by her second husb 
mont Lodge is delightfully situated 
from Windsor Castle, and was recen 











RUM. HOLLAND SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS, and OLD SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 
RS. BODSTEIN, LATE JULIA NORTHALL, will continue to give instruction in 
M Singing at her residence, No. 200 Bleecker Street, comencing again sc Septem. 


ber 18th. Application can be made at the house, orin the Musie Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, 
Scharfenberg & Luis, who are prepared to state Terms, &c. 


MANZANILLA. 
BFtrer known by name tkan in reality, as the qualities of this Wine heretofore imported has 
been 





THE POETRY OF GERMANY. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY— 


HE POETRY OF GERMANY. Consisting of Selections from upward of seventy of the most 
T celebrated Ports, tronslated into Fnglish verse, with the original text on the opposite page, 
By Alfred Barkerville. 1 vol., 12mo., 663 pp. ; cloth gilt, $1 75. , 

* * # ‘The lovers of German literature «ill heartily weleome an American edition of this 
beautiful volume. Nor is its inte est confined to those whese knowledge of the great German 
masterpieces enables them to perceive its merits as atransation. Everywhere it will ke greeted 
by the readers of poetry as a rare addition to their sources of mental enjoyment. It is com 
of selections from more than seventy of the most eminent German Poets, translated into English 
verse, with the text of the original on the opposite page: The stncent who has made some pro- 
ficiency in the German language, will here find an invaluable means of gaining fresh familiarity 
with its pecaliar constructions, and at the seme time acquire a greater degree of insight into the 
depth and power of its best poetical productions, The volume embraces specimens frem the mia- 
dle of the last century to the present time, arranged according to the writer’s priority of birth, com- 
mencing with Hagedorn, (born 1708) and closing with Redwits (born 1823.) Copions selections, 
of course. are made from Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Reckert, Tieck, Uhland, and other iong-che- 
rished names, while the translations from several poets of a quite recent date will probably bring 
them for the first time to the attention of many readers. Old favourites. at which many transla- 
tors both in this country and in England have tried their hands, are here reproduced. giving am- 
ple opportunity for those who are cnriovs in snch matters to indulge in critical comparisons. In 
deed. many of the verses have such « familiar movement, that it would not be surprising if some 
idle Dryasdust, with more leisure than ourselves, should find numerous coincidences between this 
version and the rendering already given by some of our own scholars. But this would not de- 
tract from the merits of the translations. which in general are remarkable for their literal fidelity 
an well as for their sweetness and grace of expression, and the freshness with which they preserve 
the spirits of the original.”’—N. VY. Tribune. ‘ 

* * * **We have looked over the translations and find them marked by fide!'ty and dili- 
-N. ¥. Fre. Post, 

+ & storehouse of «ems for the lovers of poetry.’’— Home Journal. 

the favourite gift-book of the year, and 
y interesting fireside Pp in every family. 

address within 3, 00 miles by mail prepaid, on receipt of $175 by 

F, W. CHRISTERN, 

763 Broadway. 
RUDODPH GARRIGUE 
178 Fulton-st., New York. 


gence ve 
** 
The beantiful volume is eminently calculated to become 
will be found an inexhaustib 
It will be sent to any 





or by the Publisher, 





NEW EDITION NOW READY OF 


JOURNEY TO CENTRAL AFRICA; or. Life and Landscapes from t to the Negro 
A Kingdoms ofthe White Nile. By Bayard be Author of “* Views Afoot,’’ ** Kl Dora- 
do.’ &c. Lilustrased with elegant Tinted Plates and Engravings on Wood, from drawings by the 
‘Autbor, and with a Portrait of the Author in Oriental rf in one hand: vol 
about 500 pages, 12mo., neatly bound in cloth, price $1 50, 

“This prince of travellers.’’— Norton's Gasette. 

“There is enough of poetry, pathos, humour ana sentiment in his sketches, combined with keen 
observation, blended by @ light and airy grace of style, to siock a dozen would. be travellers’ note 
books.’ —Binghampton Republican : 

“Oriental magnificence, exact in its details, and while glowing with all the brilliancy of a ro- 
mance, impresses one with its versimilitade.’’— Utica Herald, 

“This work will at once arrest the attention of readers. 1t is a store-house of pleasure—a pa- 
norama that continually refreshes us with new delights.’’— Loudaville Courier. 

“The leading features of Bayard Taylor’s sketches of travel are their accuracy of description— 
the vivid, picturesque light in which they sepeodune the incidents of the East—the glow and fresh- 
ness of feeling which they everywhere exhibit, and the insatiable rest with which the writer 
throws himer'f into novel scenes and unaccustomed modes of life. These traits wil! be found to 





” . 


perfection in the present volame.’’—N. ¥. Tribune. e 
** We question whether anything more ——— graceful, eazy, and powerful, «.» be met with 
in the wide range of topographical or descriptive iterature than is to found in every page of 





spoiled, by being qualified either with Sherry or Brandy. 

It is made near San Lucar, Andalosia. The grape from which it is produced, grows on a poor 
and sandy soil. The Wine is of « delicate straw color, and extremely wholesome ; it strength 
eus the stomach, without heating or incbriating like ordinary Sherry ; it is universally drunk by 
the natives of Jerez, who prefer it on account of its being mach lighter and cheaper, and so emi 
nently free from acidity. All classes are passionately fond of it, since the absence of alcohol en 
ables them to drink more of it than of stronger beversges. while its dry quality acts as « tonic. 

Although the origin of the name is dis; uted there is litle doubt but that its real «tymology 
to be found in its atriking resemblance to the bitier flavor of the flowers of Camomile (mansa- 
nills,) which are used by our doctors to make & medicinal ey my by those of Spain for fomen- 
tations. If its enlogistic consumers are to be believed, the Wine surpastes the tea in hyewin 
qualities; none say they who drink it are ever troubled with 

a stan/ard dinner wine, it is pronounced by competent judges equ 
| For sale in original packages, demsijobg < bottles, by ° wee 

IOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 





avel, stone or gout; and as 
to any imported. 


is | on Saturday, October 28th, at 12 o'clock, 





hich we have looked.’’—N. ¥ se. 

‘heen G. P, PUTNAM & C., Publishers, 
| 10 Park Place, New York. 
| FoR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Captain 
i F Comstock This Steamship will de with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
-, from her berth at the foot of Canal Street, 
Ne berth secured until oe " 2 . 

rei assage, and comfort, app’ 
For freight or p uneq ahem fort, ay ’ 





~ Stteaoet 
WDWARD K. COLLINS & 


Passengers are Fr to be on board at 11) A.M 


equested ‘ 
| The Steamship PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sa‘! November Litb, 
? Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any good» conisaband 


of war. 
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She Albion, 





October 21 











STATE OF NEW YORK. 


am, A —To the Sheriff ofthe 
SECRET te York Oke: Masel ALBANY AUGUST 1. 1864.—To 


at the General Election to be held 
in Mh, — $y My, eae i November next, the following officers 
are to be elected, — 


A Governor, in a hosten 18 pee, 


E Chureh ; 
Governor, in 3 
Sy Gommales'oner, tn the toa ; aad 
fs tl ace of Hear 
lnspetie oo of etten will tas re on the last d 7 Pam 


of office will 
Ail whos camive in the Trirty-tou rth Congress of the Uaned 3 States, for the Third 
jonal District, composed of the Ist, "Ond, 3rd, Sth and 8th wards, in Ly city of New York ; for the 
Fourth District, composed of the 4th, 6th, Wth, aad l4th wards o city of New York ; for the 
Fifth District, composd ef the 7th and 13th wards in New York, Aes the city of Williamsburgh 
in Kings Veunty ; for the Sixth em onanpenes of the 1Ith, 15th and 17th wards in New York; 
for the Seventh District, com th and 20th wards in New York; and for the 
th District, composed of the 12th, sth and 3 wards ia New York. 
nty — ae yh ~ for eaid County : ‘ 
Sixteen Members o mobly ; 
A Surrogye in the place of Alexander W. Bradford ; 
‘A Recorder, in the place of Francis R. Tillou ; hy 
4 City Judge, in the lee of Welcome R. Be 
4 Mayor, in the place of a acob 4. as 
man ; 
A 4 eee Fouche cot Lames, = o place of oease G. Glasier, who was appointed 
vacanc ased by ¢ ignatiou enry Arew 
we Police Justice, for the Second ee = of Daniel W. Clarke, who was appointed 
vacancy caused by the death ohn 

Nr  Goverame tor the Aime House, in the place of Gustavus A. Conover and William Pinkney 


District Atorney, in the 4 ¢ lasease B. Shepard, who was appointed to fill a vacancy 
f Nathaniel un 
nsed Wz phe death of Newiice Justice for the Seventh Judicial District, composed of the 12th, 


We Feline Justice forthe Eighth Judicial District, composed of the 16th and 20th wards. 
Yours Respectfully 

BE. W. LEAVENWORTH, 
Secretary 


‘of State. 


Suxairr’s Cre, 
New York, Augast 4th 1854. . 
i blished pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the requirements of 
The above is pu P Ae . _ 


HN ORS 
Statute in each case Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 


will | publish the above once in each week until the 

so that they may be laid before ths 

on Gavined ites, volume |, Sak. Shecitt chap: 
JOHN ORSE 


i 


ic newspapers in the county, wil 
then hand in their bills for ad 
Supervisors, and passed for payment. 
ter 6, title 3, article 34, part lst, page 1 
aug26—10t. 





SUPREME COURT. 


N THE MATIER OF THE TAKING OF LANDS FOR A NEW RESERVOIR, BE- 
I tween Righty sixth and Ninety-sixth Streets, and the Fifth and Seventh Avenues, in the City 
¥ 
ee all + A mortgagees, lessees, oocupants and other persons, in any manner, by jadgment, 
decree or otherwise, entitied ‘unto, or interested in the lands or premises above mentioned, orany 
thereof: 


Notice is hereby given that you are req iired to appoer before the Commissioners of Appraisal, 
in the above entitled proceeding, at their office No bye my Ny + worry, front reom, at 10 
o'clock, A M., on auy day (Sundays excepted) on or prior to the 2ist day of — wext, aad to 
produce the evidences to your title or interest therein. In default whereof, and in case the per- 
sons entitled or interes as aforesaid shall not be ascertained rby/ or be known to the said Com- 
missioners, or be fully known, the same shail be r the Supreme Coart as belonging to 
unknown owners 

It being the desire to consummate this great improvement, and to present the report at the ear- 
ton ‘eye consistent with a preget examination, aad due regard to the rights and interests affected 

is efrnestly r composted that all parties note and comply with the preceding notice, as no other 

urn agice Yo Geechee 1, 1854 

ew Yor vem| . 
; ; EDWARD ©. WEST 
ABRAHAM TURNURE, $ Commissioners. 
DANIEL DODGE. 

Rosgrt J. D1iL0N, Counsel to the Corporation. 

N.B.—All ublished in the city of New Yost, are requested to publish the preceding no- 
tice until the Bist day of October next, p Aol in each week, oad to send a thelr bills, with afidavits 
of ——— to the office of tae Counsel to the Corporation to be paid on the final taxation of the 





DRAFTS—£1 AND UPWARDS. 
ANCES TO GLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
R®* War So BitLs OF THe BANK OF CHARLESTON 6n the BANK OF LIVER 
POOL in fees of £1 and mpwards payable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
For Sale by BREWER & CALDWELL, 
(Successors to CENTER & Co.) 
-cor. Old Slip and Water Street, ‘wes York. 


DRAFTS.—£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


ow. N, GRINNELL 83 South Street, New York.— 
MA payable at sight +n ENGLAND IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 





Issue Drafts pa 
be ry Mills & Co., Bankers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin- 
& Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland. 


Please address, post paid, 
NS Sule BOWMAN, Coren. & 00, , 
Agents of the Swallow- nes of Liverpool and ac 
. v v 83 South street, New York. 
pa our and be forwarded as directed. 


REMITTANCES Per Letter will have 
verpool and London, can do 80 ws applying 00 


a wishing to secure passage to or from 
ve 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which me complaint gives rise, it ie an 
invalnable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficaci 
t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and ‘Copadia has become very 


nt’s Effervescent Seltzer 
of the est hear!-burn and costiveness, it 
and sold, wholesale an vetail, by 


Apertent.—In all cases of irritation =o ome 


invariabl, 1 ee we piprees ouiey 
og JO . TARRANT, 


jccessor to pny Tar 
No. Greenwich St., Cor. of 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Beowe | Dupuy, John Mitheu, “Dullae & Co., 
on Broadway, and by Glements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 


NATIONAL LOAN FU uD lara ASSURANOE SOOCIETY 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 

Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror tas Wipow 4nd THE OrpHaN.”’ 

his Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 








Jp Untied Sinte Socks and New York State Stocks with the OOMETROLLER OF THE STATE 

hy A ag ith the State Law ve pro; for Insurance on 
[aves 06 thet General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at different Agencies 

eee Gres 2 CALIVORNTA und to AUUTRALIA inowel of 0 derate extra premi 

The Lecal Board of Directors meet every W pg preenan oF oneent Samioees, 

Medical Examiners in sttsadanee daily <6 1 o'clock, F. M 

Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. ,_ 


treet. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


James =. C. B. Habich 
John J. P: F.C. Tucker” 
Jobe tbr ” Soueph ‘Gaillard, J 
% rt 
— fford. Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Caleb w. 


NEBRS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The be ead Mannfacturers’ Bank, New York. 


nope J. J." DILLON 
DICAL BXA 
DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
Cc. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 

Atixso NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business. 
Las we nen CE in its various Sranenes, and invite the attention of the public to their propo- 
eo byrne oe on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 
nitable scale, and it is believed, will be a 1*y than those of other Com- 
les ; on Taitst th their ‘ge capital and reserved fund, her oO 
sharehol ders, offer a guarantee of security unparalle ed in this county, oe contain- 

Tables of a | and ¢ information relat to the su! Le be had at the o' 
o Comoaan © 36 to the extent of TWENT “FIVE | THOUSAND DOLLARS, 

on an unexce 


The wanted Uae Capial of the i Company Rage Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
ons of Dollais. The Paid-o and Surplus aod Reserved Fands, nearly THREE 
ILLIONS OF DOLLARS. Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars, 

constantly increasing, is invested in this country. All losses will be paid here. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK, 


DR. 8, 8. KEENE. 





to take up that of LIFE 





JOTTENET » Deput rman, 
Joszru GAILLARD, Jr., = | ©. W. Faser, 


@uworoe Baro.ar, Esq. ¢ qm 8 
OsePH FOWLER, 


| TIMER LIVINGSTON, Esq. 


og ote gy Avex. Hamitron, Jr., Esq. 


Witiuiam 8; Weruors, Esq. 
MEDICAL REFEREES. 
ALEXanveR E, Hosack, M.D. { Austin u. Sanps, M.D. 
ALFRED Pui, Resident Secretary. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
the follewing, among other 


ADVANTAGES 1 To INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance ahem profits. 
Loans polici 








as COMPANY offers 


on 
may reaata on loan. 
No extra c’ for cromine, the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capita 


fornia, Australia, and special risks taken, 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on on the mutual scale, 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 


His Fxcellency HAMILTON FISH, late Go 
ao _snvmenet Y BARCLAY, Beq., H.'B. M. Consul. "1 State of New York. 


Bee J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
Fare ellie. ~~ ag 
iat, | Keeao | A 


Lend EXAMINERS, 
JOHN 0. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 1th St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 


such ty. 
saap ah rates of Prominin a nary of he nk Day JOEY. OT and a return of one 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
FT® ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRBLAND, and the 


NATION AL BANK OF SCOTLAND, fr oote Nas 
‘ON be yo 4 CO., 74 wet 
‘s Philedeighia 


ele fn obtained Geet 
Pullen, Virgil & Con nod Hasnden 
THE EQUITABLE FIRE — OOMPANY. 
400 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
es of this Office ar@, Moderate and Equitable Rates ef Premium for each 


—Annual Division of profits. 
Fire Office will by « Costant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 


of Premiums nature of the risk may ju 





be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 


. or fifty per cent. of Roe teeta 
nave in force for three 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
* the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits, 


Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


. 0, Baronar, 
Freparicx Mornis, Esq. Kouunp S. Syuus, Esq. 
Cisment Tasor 


Cuas. TuHos. Sewarp, Esq. 

Joun Suaw, Esq. Tuomas Waser, Esq. 

Faarcis F. Woopnovss, Esq. 

Wiuuan H. Peeston, 
AUDITORS. 


Harry Bvx, Esq. 


Gusnis Bunxert, Zsq. 
Hven Crort, Esq. 
Joan Moss, 





° 
Taomas Wiis, Esq. 


Mussrs. =, ra, ines & Co. 
meses. Carvais, I uss Solicttors. 
5 r LOGAL DIRECTORS. 


COLONIAL 
‘Wm. Luann, J. Torrance, A. La Rocquo, J. Frothingham, H 
dcwtreal..............2. 4  W,Morrls, Benj. Holines, J. G. MeKensie, B. Be ‘ 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. - Fabre, A. 
I TAG ee 0 cc neck a Soe G Cuaed, ©. C. Eieem, & Degen, 2. 
P. C. Hill, Agent, 
PB Boers corosres fj a. oy et Sm. 5. B. Oenn, Stam, 6. F. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
4%. John’s, Newfoundland,.. { a3. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


B. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Obarlotietowa, P. B. Islan |... { ye, Haviland, F. , — ar R. Hutchinson, Hon. 


Henley, Thomas Da 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


t for British North Ameriean 


FREDBRICK R. STARR, 
and Cashier. 


General Agent 
D. D. MACKENZI 


Accountant 
ONTRBAL. 


THE NATIONAL Loan 4 Bi LY LIFE ASSURANOB 
Y, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
TS= INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as lew a rate of pre- 


to the Office. 
Policies with be entitling the assured, whether ~~ it of his 
aium, or at upon interest to eee ant of one-half o the anita pay 


yopea® & 
y responsibility or ikonrantee personal 1 

— omy De required Ad, be odes the aoatcey, as wach loan wil oan wl be entoreed . tha policy (ihe 

af one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving t cash policy @ hnoun actual’ ach 
pplicants not for the Medical Examination » 

yee ares caablishel threushost the Colonies. aeereaaten 


COURT OF peace IN 
ty ——o DF.B 8. Clement Tabor LOuPOs, 


sown Bennett, 48: Bove Nicoll, 
" COLONIAL Serger DIRECTORS. 


B. Holmes, A. La R ne, KE. R. Fabre, Wm. Luna, 
Moutreal ....0seeeeeeeeef & — Th oo. Mart, Henry Judah. Rev 
Halifax N. 8. .........+. 


a e. A. Creighton, J. Fe eed wn Cc. mear, Hon. 
4 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. P Stones, 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


St. John, N. B.........- { BD. Bem, W. Wright, B. Allison, Hen. J, H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
ys Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Nead, Hon. C. 


- Bennett, N. Stabb. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M, CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North Ameri Coloni 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. welecauod 
Office—MOnTRRAL. 





John M 
J. Leander > 
T. Colley Gratian. 


A 


8t. John’s, Newfoundland, { . 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 

HE ee OF LIFE is @ sub; to which bat a small 
7 nt a BR = proportion of those chiefly 
ora ver taantenance, "tthe te at whose Present exertions a wife and children 

‘or ure main’ 8 the type o' ie of th 

He Zoe ans by steady labour and watch: 4 — soy ‘fe ha — 

‘ee independent, but what guarantee has be that oy needful time vill 
be ven nae the accom 
of the +! Cannot most men r 


mens of this purpose, i ihe shal shall — the savings of another 
presen’ come ond emmeer year 
po ng we such well-intended plans by premature death ! ples of the distress caused by the 


ce is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its ow 4 ae eter . man = —_o7 his —, mameietly upon his death, the utmost 
amoun' 6a a lifet '. and at the yearly cost 
“= ms he wishes to bap. i y mais (during his own life or a term of years) 
'o spr most admira’ > egutem emenget ‘anadians, to encour: general adoption by 
be thousands to whom it would bri resent of mind, and in th 
tbe es gos Ing p peace D oe of death untold com- 
THE CANADA = CE COMPANY 
em of 1,100 Policies ha been 


nearly although mparatiy recent forma’ its 
0, dl ny hee ele iene its establishment. 


U are See n : fourtene claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the wi: ~r-\-y ldren de rived of him upon whom they depend a 
The officers laboured to extend d Its usefulness, both by ed rilesmnte pty aly 
as well as by = y ty “rr  - influence and example, but all are not 
y moment w e isposed to listen oice 
and there ore it it i; h that this notice ma: " who pA d= —/4y A,- 1} 


eir own house,’’ aud lead them farther 
cane the calenble i weeten au wi fi solicttation to se- 


in clsiming for ‘ The C CANADA” a decided preference the Directors rely what 
sider to be indisputab! e and s high rate of Interest, i =. 
agement and the eens of ase cocmnainting surplus in this Province, thus eo the ‘chief 
reasons which rend .sr one Life Office another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are terested oo pee = ‘anada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds ir iP ve P tage. 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in off perfect 
materially more advan than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 
Asan of of management of offices having Branches in Canada, 

ms has in effecting in the a eae a pom lye Ay} of 

its twelfth 


ters dacs as much money ; 
sterling. y ot alfaeg to ith to with , 4 desire to - 


At, 
the best 
3 whole Colonial aoa of transacted with 








it Bo! 


to corroborate 
‘The Canada’”’ at the se to the assured 
aang of mepngenens , as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (wow drawn from the Province) would more than geamberselance the Gigh tincrease of ex- 
Redderain nanan of tee Denes Srentonen the? Northern effect 
ents in any 6 or the Nort States of the Uni 
| 0 opel ngs ge or by application to the nearest local Agent. 
ersions purchased, -* 


Annuities and endowments ited, Interesa 
eceived in Deposit or for eqounuittion oh catiet r cent interest. - 
For farther information, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 
THOS. M. 8 SIMONE. Sa Secretary, 
38 King 8t., Hamilton, Cc. W. 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 
i BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S ne d erfal Steam - 
T 8 w Yo 2,400 tons, and 500 horse-power. pune Cnato, ) - 
der, and *“*GLASGOW,”’ tees Tons, and 400 horse power, W. CumMING, Commander, 


built (in six water-tight compartments ly for t 
elton, ry 0 > ) expressly for the trade between New York and Glasgow, 


FROM NEW YORK, 








FROM GLASGOW. 





GLASGOW,,. .Saturday, Novem. 18th, at noon. | GLASGOW,,. .Saturday, Oct’r. 21 t, 
NEW YORK, Saturday, Decem, 25rd, at noon. | NEW YORK, Tuesday, Nov. dist, ht 4P Pe 
Passage Money—First Cabin Seer Sat Remme © 000 co cec ce cec ce Oe OD 
Do. do. (Midship monte wsenteseetesssuies + BP EE 
pan ecume nce boas emg +++ 50 00 
Third Class’—A limited number of third-class passengers will be taken, supplied wi > 
sions of goed qaaltty, properly cooked, at TWENTY_F FI ve DOLLARS. - ieee 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 


J. McSYMON, 


33 Bi 
New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. roadway, N.Y. 


Inte Passengers are requested to no attention to reports of the Ships being 
communicate at once with thee Agent. wee ” eed fall, but te 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS., 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINK ARE THE 
WASHINGTON, .........Capt. J. D. Linés. , DERMANN, .....0000+00+-Capt.E, Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Datzs or SaiLing—1854. 





From Bremen. 
++» Feb. (4 











28.. 
25.. March % 
25. April 21 
22. ay 19 
20... June 16 
TT. ..ee0+...duly 14 
pooneoso au Il 
12..........Sept. 8 
fe Me o neccgcesecces ces , Sept. 8.000000 0e0 6 
MAND, mse scccecscceses Oct. eeeere cee NOV, 
Washington... ee < Se eee a 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON To NEW YORK. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... y, Ave. 16 
Hermann ..... ... Wednesday, March 29 Bermana - ..--..+ y, Sept. 13 
Birman“. Wetpente ale 4 Bs p. wate , Oct. ll 
eee y, Ma: ermann....... Nev. 
Washington, . .W ag A ai| w Washington... -:: Wednesday’ Dec. Hy 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, July 19| Hermann ........W ,Jan, 8 
ing at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers p’ Proceeding to Lon- 


of hg and money. 


don and Havre advantages over any other route in t ° bsg hes read 
Price of in, main saloon, $130 firs 


passage from New York to S or . 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 
and Ne rs must pass through the Post Office. 





? 


The 
Be page Sener ge ta 
The PACIPIO . ..0.eeseseesegeeseesesteses cones ses Nrs. 
ae eters -lneeecommecemat reste . Capt. Comstoox. 















ia Tt thipe having been butlt by contract expressly for for Government service, care to 
their construction, as aie te their ate. to 1 = and A} 
Price of passage from New York te Liverpool) in first nine $130 : in second do. $75. Exolv 
Sive use of extra size state $800. From Liverpool to New “ork, £30 and £20. 
surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured unti! paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Baturday,........ hehe —— Sl lu 
. Wednesday,........ Jan sece 25, 7 
Wodnesday,........ Venrens - ped 
sod ote o 
bh 
coves. April. bed 
eeectece A 
beceee +o Apetl . ss ~ ba 
scenes “ “ 
re eeeeees SUDB + ese ee eee 1, 2 ° 
a a “ 


be 000cec CUM cecectccs 


os 


pe tee tenes eee ween 















August.......19, * “ 
° September ecees sad ity 
icptenber * 6a 3 “ 
Detober.......14, * “ 

Doteber Pf. 2, “ 1, 

. November a, © . bs, 
November _ * 2, * 
ber. . - * 3, 
December, ... .23, ** 7." 


GEO. H. DRAPER 


The owners of these ships will not be Lee = es silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
cious stones or metals, ‘unless bills are signed ther areior, aad the value thereof exaened 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NRW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage... ..........+... $180 | Second Cabin Passage..................978 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage.................$110| Second Cabin Passage...................900 


B@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 


ATODIB,.. coe cece cece e cee ces OS Sepaise. Bemarten,. +00 2000ree ocee ce ag. NP, hae. 
POREA, 2. covcccecvevevevcesés Reais, | Buropa, .,.....esscecscess BAFROR, 
AGla, . oc ce ceereeeecs ++ a. . G. Lorr. | Canada,.,........ ssebaeees se Ome Stor, 





Oats heute th te he Eg peri 
Ww 





From 
Africa... 800 coccse cng Oe BUM ee+ 0000000 ORM s vnceres 00+ coe tr = Wih 1 
Niagara. cecceue ‘ PT dates —— ass oo one he 
Fen SEER New York. fe ; Wednesday. | coc cccecapee Gn %* 
Be on ccc ccc 6060 ot ORRONERD 500 cee eccces .. October llth “ 
Tes. os cene Ms... 440 664 dee October 18th *“ 
ton. ° ° 2 oe Pies 60900666 06 October 25th “* 
New York... .. . -Wednesday.,....+...+... Novem. Ist “ 
SEM eeh cooctees Wednesday,......... o+..-Novem. Sth ‘ 
Berths not pac until paid tor. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
Precious oan Seanee, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof Tiber 


E. CUNARD 


ex 
Bor trek freight or passage, apply to 
4 Bowling Green. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL, STEAMERS, the ST. LOUIS, Asa Eldridge, com- 
mander, and the UNIO R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre, 
and Southampton, for the year 1854: on the following days: 
NEW YORK. HAVRE. 
St. Louis,...... .1854. ees: -4 | Oe BOG. as cccccce Mitp.e eM 
VOR be ccscccecccce Mb ee coe WORRR.» ccccccccs cee SUMO c oc cee 7 
St. Louis,...... a —“teeee | } St. Louis... .... ond Gives see 5 
UmleRs pccccccccsscee GUNG covet } nion..... -.. August.... 2 
Ot. ROS... cecce cee S oe | St. Louis, .... ee * August... 80 
Jnion..... o cee ccccee August, ..26 | WUE c'00 co.cc eS Sey zr 
GR, TOU. oo cscccons - Sept......2 | CE ecccese con Lt eee 25 
WE. no ccccss tess oo Oct... ... Kl nion,.... vo soe cncoe aE .22 
it. Lo " 6 BOR. 6c ce 18 St, Louis. . Sevesee ME 6c veces 2 


Stopping at Seuemgten both ways, 





These st , built for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, stren, ae | or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accommodations for 
are of the most approved kind. 


passengers 
Stopping at Southampton 


and ey offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
advantages over any other route, 


the economy sf tie time and money. 


Price ot Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first oem, = « oes ee $1 
secon covcece 00 

from Havre or Southampton to | New York, Gretcless,.. owes e800 

“ o second coce cee £000 


No e secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on oy 
All letters and aouspepere must pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or ply to 
a MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 68 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre 


ROS thampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS 38 Con Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 
EpuCTIOg IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND ) SEUSS EOOL.— Ee Lr 
verpoo! and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows: 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, €a 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, 

CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, © 

FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
City of Manchester,.... Saturday, Sept. 
City of Manches'er, about Saturday Nov. 
saaen OF PASSAGE, 
FROM PHILADBLPHIA. 
terooms ... ‘ 





William Wylie. 


Sou Daa 


vnou LIVERPOOL. 
- "54 Hl City of Manchester, about Wednesday Oct. 25. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
erooms 


Saloon after Sta: + +«~ $90 | Saloon after Stat 
~. midship .. oe » 6 





.. forward .. ose 
Including Steward’s fees. 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
Found with provisions, will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia and $40 fror Liverpool. 
Certificates of pessage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
ate co! ing rates. 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each a 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Irelan 
All Goods sent to the agents in Philadelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 


and despatch. 
For freight or prssage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, and 7 Broadway, New York. 
or, RICHARDSON, ROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


a 





N.B.—When the arrang 1 and sufficient goods offer, one of the above or 
other steam vessels will —— ~~ ‘Datuaeee, calling at Norfolk, Virginia, or other ports on the 
Chesapeake, going or returning. 


' LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every sixth day throughow: the year.] 

The following ships, composing the line of packets ander the agency of the subscribers, are m- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the ‘Uundermentioned dates throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, vin : 






































Ships. Masters. Dos, of nes from Days of vutng from 
ew xork. on. 
PALESTINE, (New)... ... E. G. Tinker | Aug 27... Decem. 25 | October oe ee 
VI +4 EBs 000 60 cn0e —— Champion | Sept. 8... ————— | June 29... October 27 
MARGARET EVANS...... . C. Warner | Sept. 20.. July 11... Novem’r. 8 
Oo No!) arr J. Pratt} Oct. 2., July 23. ° > Novem’r. 20 
NORTHUMBERLAND. ...8. L. Spencer | Oct. 14,, August 4... Decem’r. 2 
HENDRIK ao .. Wm. B. Smith | Oct. 26... ———-—— | August 16... Decem’r. 14 
AMA ve (New). . -H. R.. Hovey | Nov. 7...-—-——— .. Decem’r. 26 
OCEA N QU UEEN,. R. H. Griswold | Nov. 19,, August 28." oa 
AMERICAN EAGLE, .... . H. Moore | Dec. 1.. Septem. 9, — 
DEVONSHIRE........ coe ae 2 M. Lord | Dec. 13,. —_— Septem. i... ——-—— 
These are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best 
The price for cabin 8 now fiaed at $75, outward, to cot at adult, srithoat wines and 

liquors. Neither the c @ nor owners of these packets will be segenasee Ge letters, 
or packages, sent by regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

OP CUNO, ne 

70 Sonth street, MN. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY 
BARING, BROTHER: & CO., London. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and 
lst of each month, as follows :— 


New York on the 






iow York. ms 
Ist January . ccsevcccsccsccccsececs ebruary. 
8T. DENIS, Ast MAY .. ccccocccccccsscccccecccce% 16th June. 
Follansbee, Ist September «. 0.00.00. vecceeeeese€ 16th October. 
Ist February ..........s060 eeseees+( 16th March. 
S8T.NICHOLAS, ; Ist | ae a 16th July. 
Bragdon, master. Ist Octoder......sseeceeee eeeeeee@ 16th November, 
Ist March .......... 1 2 pril. 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) ; Ist July... ; lok Adgust 
Conn, master. lst November... 16th December. 
WILLIAM TELL, ri le Nee eT canber, 
Willard, master. Ant December. ....ccccsecccesece 16th January. 
are all first class New York built vessels, provided with ‘al requisite articles for the com 
te and convenience of passengers, ond commanded by men nari in the trade. The price 
of e is $100, a wines or a = wae 
is sent to the subscribers forwarded rom 
tase’. BOYD a aT CKEN, Agente 











W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





Ro +17 
) Bills of Lading signed on the day of sailing. 
experenced surgeon is qmached to each steamer, 
for reight. or paceage apply to 
C. H. SAND, 11 South William st.. New Yor, 
SEP eae ace 
Jan. 22—1 year WM. ISELIN, Havre, 








OFFICE, No. 10, PARE PLACE, 





